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BIASOITRY. 


- Semita  cfrte, 

Tranquillc  per  V'rtutrm  patrt  unica  vitK. — Juc.  Sat. 

On  Saturday,  the  24th  day  of  June,  A.  L.  5826, 
\.  I).  1826,  the  anniversary  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 
vras  celebrated  in  Martinsburg,  (Va.)  by  the  Breth¬ 
ren  of  Equality  Lod(re,  No.  136,  joined  by  Mount 
Xebo  Lod{(e  of  Shepherdstown,  and  by  Brethren 
from  Harpers-Ferry,  Boonsborough,  and  other 
places.  Brother  James  N.  Riddle,  Worshipful 
Master  of  Equality  Lodge,  presided  on  the  occasion 
.\tll  o’clock,  A.  M.  Brother  William  Gregory, 
acting  grand  marshal,  formed  the  processsion,  which 
consisted  of  about  one  hundred  of  the  fraternity. 
The  procession  (with  fine  music  by  the  llarpers-l'er- 
rv  Amateur  Band)  proceeeded  from  the  Lodge,  es¬ 
corted  by  Captain  Lauck’s  Troop  of  Cavalry  and 
and  Captain  Erskine’s  Corps  of  Rideracn,  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  where  the  following  services 
were  performed : — 

1.  Music  by  the  band. 

2.  Prayer  and  Sermon  by  Rev.  Brother  Brook. 

3.  Anthem  by  the  Band. 

4.  Address  by  Brother  Moses  T.  Hu.nter. 

5.  Music  by  the  Band. 

6.  Prayer  by  the  Rev.  Brother  Reynolds. 

These  services  were  performed  before  a  largo  and 

attentive  auditory,  after  which  -the  procession  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Lodge,  which  was  closed  in  harmony. 
The  brethren  then  repaired  to  the  Inn  of  Mrs. 
Gould  I  NO,  where  they  partook  of  an  excellent  re¬ 
past,  at  the  close  of  which  they  separated  in  peace 
and  closer  friendship,  and  each  gratified  with  the 
cccasion  which  had  thus  drawn  them  together. 
ADDRESS. 

Vy  Friends  and  Brethren: 

P'reeifiasonry  is  an  institution  so  truly  venerable 
and  substantially  good,  that  it  needs  not  the  extrava¬ 
gant  pretensions  of  enthusiastic  masons  to  sustain  its 
antiquity,  nor  the  indiscriminate  praises  of  declama- 
Ury  eulogists  to  pourtray  its  excellence.  A  plain,  un¬ 
varnished  statement  of  its  origin,  jirinciples,  objects, 
andefl'ects,will  best  recommenilmasonry  to  the  impir- 
lial  and  intelligent :  It  is  to  them,  and  to  them  alone, 
we  addres,s  ourselves.  As  to  those  who  choose  to 
denounce  us  unheard,  and  boldly  to  condemn  that 
which  they  do  not  understand,  we  value  not  their 
pinions;  we  despise  their  censures.  We  trust, 
however,  that  few  such  are  to  be  foifhJ  in  this  land 
of  freedom  and  tolerance;  we  trust  that  this  respect¬ 
able  audience  have  come  hither  to-day,  not  merely 
to  witness  a  show  and  u  pageant,  but  from  a  laudable 
desire,  a  rational  curiosity,  to  know  something  more 
of  an  institution  which  has  existed  for  so  many’  ages, 
and  wliich  has  numbered  among  its  members  so  ma- 
ry  of  the  wise  and  the  virtuou*. 

Permit  me,  therefore,  to  call  your  attention  first 
to  the  origin,  and  then  to  the  priuciples,  objects  and 
effects,  of  freemasonry 

The  origin  of  masonry  is  involved  in  doubt  and 
obscurity — a  circiiinstance  in  itself  corroborative  of 
its  antiquity.  Some  of  our  over-zealous  brethren 
have  claimed  for  it  an  existence  coeval  with  crea¬ 
tion,  and  have  asserted  tliat  as  Adam  was  the  first 
m.in,  so  al:;o  was  he  the  first  mason.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  declare  that  rational  masons  disclaim 
these  pretension.s;  but  they  with  equal  promptness 
and  positivenvss  renounce  and  disclaim  the  modern 
origin  which  their  enemies  have  chosen  to  assign 
to  them.  Some  of  our  enemies,  among  whom  the 


Abbe  Barrcul*  is  conspicuous  for  his  virulence  and  brought  against  them  the  crafty  and  avaricious 
falsehood,  have  referred  the  rise  of  masonry  to  the  monarch,  Philip  the  Fair,  of  France,  who  caused 


falsehood,  have  referred  the  rise  of  masonry  to  the  monarch,  Philip  the  Fair,  of  France,  who  caused 
Crusades,  and  represented  it  as  an  inferior  order  of  their  destruction,  have  been  again  and  again  dis- 
Chivalry.  But  surely  it  is  an  insult  to  reason  and  proved;  and  all  impartial  historians,  Hume,  Henry, 
common  sense,  to  suppose  that  two  institutions,  so  V'ertot,  and  others  who  have  examined  the  subject, 
totally  variant,  could  have  had  a  common  origin. —  have  pronounced  them  innocent.  Indeed,  the  only 
What  can  be  more  dissimilar  than  the  mild  and  evidence  which  ever  did  exist  against  them  was  of  a 
peaceful  order  of  masonry,  and  the  violent  and  san-  character  which  in  this  enlightcd  age  would  at  once 
guinary  associations  of  Crusaders  which  spread  be  rejected:  it  consisted  solely  of  the  confessions  of 
the  flames  of  w’ar  and  devastation  from  the  shores  of  the  knights  themselves,  while  stretched  upon  the 
the  Atlantic  to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates?  What  rack,  and  enduring  torments  from  which  poor  human 
more  repugnant  to  each  other  than  the  expanded  be-  nature  will  often  shrink.  Hut  though  some  yielded, 
ncvolence,  the  universal  tolerance  which  masonry  many  continued  firm,  and  avowed  their  innocence, 
inculcates, and  the  mad  fanaticism  and  narrow  bigot-  and  the  innocence  of  their  order,  with  their  last 
ry  preached  by  Peter  the  Hermit?  The  one  forbids  breaths,  amidst  the  smouldering  smoke  and  slow 
us  to  seek  proselytes  by  any  means;  the  other  com-  consuming  flames  by  which  they  were  sacrificed. — 
mands  its  votaries  to  be  zealous  even  unto  slaying,  Molay,  the  Grand  Master,  who  had  at  first  been 
and  to  convert  the  heathen  from  the  error  of  his  ways  among  those  who  shrunk  from  the  ordeal,  and  sought 
by  the  keen  argument  of  the  sword.  to  avert  the  ruin  of  his  order  by  a  false  confession  of 

The  purpose  and  intention  of  these  wild  and  un-  crimes, afterwards  recanted,  and  suffered  death  with 
founded  as-sertions  are,  however,  sulficiently  obvi-  unshrinking  fortitude.  When  led  forth  to  execu- 
ous;  they  are  first  to  degrade  by  modernismg  our  in-  tion,  he  advanced  to  the  edge  of  the  scaffold, 
stitution  and  assigning  its  rise  to  a  period  charac-  and  thus  addressed  the  multitude: — “  It  is  but  just 
terised  by  crime  and  ignorance,  but  chiefly  that  they  that,  in  this  terrible  day,  and  in  the  last  moments  of 
may  attach  to  us  those  vile  slanders  which  were  my  life,  I  lay  open  the  iniquity  of  falsehood,  and 
urged  with  so  much  virulence  ag..inst  the  noble  cause  truth  to  triumph:  I  declare  tlien,  in  the  face 
knights  of  the  temple.  If  we  sought  to  shine  in  of^Heaven  and  of  earth,  and  I  confes-s,  though  to  my 
borrowed  plumes — if  we  were  disposed  to  sacrifice  eternal  shame  and  confusion,  that  I  have  committed 
truth  to  grandeur,  we  W’ould  not  wish  a  more  illiis-  the  p'reatest  of  crimes-,  but  it  has  been  only  in  ac- 
trious  origin  than  this,  which  the  mistaken  malice  knowledging  those  that  have  been  charged  with  so 
of  our  foes  has  assigned  to  us:  for  of  all  the  soldiers  much  virulence  against  an  order  which  truth  compel* 
of  the  Crusades,  there  were  none  so  pure  and  disin-  me  to  pronounce  innocent.  I  made  the  first  declara- 
terested  in  their  zeal,  so  gallant  and  noble  in  their  tions  they  required  of  me,  to  suspend  the  excessive 
bearing,  as  the  Red-Cross  Knights.  In  every  deadly  tortures  of  the  rack,  and  mollify  those  who  caused 
onset,  the  standard  of  the  temple  waved  over  the  me  to  endure  them.  I  am  sensible  what  torment.s 
foremost  ranks  of  the  Christians,  and  the  startling  they  prepare  for  those  who  have  courage  to  revoke 
war-cry  of  .Rfanscan/ chilled  the  hearts  and  unnerved  I  such  a  confession.  But  the  horrible  sight  which 
the  arms  of  the  Infidels.  When  six  hundred  of  these  |  they  present  to  my  eyes  is  not  capable  of  making 
knights  were  taken  captive  by  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,]  me  confiim  one  lie  by  another.  On  a  condition  so 
and  had  tendered  to  them  the  alternative  of  apostacy  I  infamous.  1  freely  renounce  a  life  already  odious 
or  death,  they  unhesitatingly  chose  death,  and]  to  me.  For  what  would  it  avail  me  to  prolong  a 
proved  their  valour  and  sealed  their  faith  with  their ,  few  miserable  days,  when  I  must  owe  them  to  the 
blood;  and  when  at  length,  torn  by  divisions  and  blackest  calumnies?”  Having  thus  said,  the  Grand 
overwhelmed  by  numbers,  the  Christians  were  con-  Master  and  the  knights  who  suffered  with  him,  were 
strained  again  to  abandon  the  Holy  Land  to  the  Sa-j  precipitated  into  the  flames,  and  perished  without  a 
racens, the  Templars  were  the  last  to  wield  the  sword  I  groan.  Their  ashes,  moistened  by  the  tears,  of  a 
in  its  defence,  the  last  to  unfurl  the  banners  of  the'  grateful  people,  w’ere  collected  with  sacred  care  by 
cross  to  the  gales  of  Galilee.  those  who  knew  and  valued  their  charity  and  valor. 

The  truth  is,  the  Templars  existed  in  two  distinct !  My  brethren,  we  glory,  we  rejoice,  in  fraternity  with 
and  independent  characters — the  one  military  aiubsnch  men;  and  we  pray  God  that  he  will  give  our 
ostensible,  the  other,  civil  and  secret.  In  the  first,]  brethren  who  are  now  suflering  persecution  and 
they  were  the  soldiers  of  the  cross,  bound  to  aid,  I  death  from  the  bigots  and  despots  of  Europe,  like  pa- 
protect,  and  defend  the  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land;jtience  andfiimness. 

in  the  second,  tSiey  were  freemasons,  practising  and  j  Others  of  our  enemies  have  as.serted  that  masonry 
preserving  the  mysteries  of  their  order.  Their  ex- j  arose  during  the  commotions  which  preceded  the  cs- 
istcnce  in  the  first  preceded  that  in  the  latter,  for  it  tablishmcnt  of  the  Commonwealth  in  England. — 
was  not  until  they  had  visited  the  Holy  Land,  tlnti  But  unfortunately,  these  gentlemen  cannot  agree 
they  became  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  masonry  j  among  themsedves;  for  Dr.  Robertson,  the  historian, 
by  their  intercourse  with  the  Syrian  ledges,  which  j  whose  name  wc  are  sorry  to  mention  in  such  a  con- 
ihen  existed  and  still  continue  to  exist  in  wonderful  j  troversv,  contends  t'lat  masonry  was  introduced  by 
purity  upon  Mount  Lebanon.  So  far,  then,  as  the  ]  the  royofi.s/*,  and  bv  them  used  for  political  purposes: 
connection  goes,  wc  freely  admit  it,  and  our  enc-] — a  position  which  he  has  nothing  to  sustain,  save 
inies  are  welcome  to  mal:e  the  most  of  it.  For  our-  the  naked  fact  that  Charles  II.  was  a  mason,  and  aii 
selves,  we  glory  in  a  union  with  men  of  such  true  cncourager  of  the  craft.  On  the  other  hand,  Fivati 
and  gallant  spirits.  The  false  charges  that  were,  and  others,  with  equal  confidence  contend  that  O/inr 

-  I  Cromwel!  was  the  inventor  of  masonry,  and  th  the 

*  TKr  Ahhe  ftirrtnl — Thi»  priest  i»  still  alive,  and  has  re- 1  level  W.  s  the  svnibol  of  repnMican  equality'.  These 
eently  u>ven  a  ilerisire  prjMifonus  coiUinued  hatred  to  freedom  .,re  SO  opinions  are  SO  opposite  and  incon- 

und  to  tolerance,  and  hu  devoted  fanatacisra  and  bieotrv,  by  re-  •  .t  .  .1  J,  i-  I 

eommend.MS  m  extrava/rant  terms  a  work  bv  another  aW,  I  S’^tcnt,  that  they  neutralize  each  ..tber,  al:d  require 
calti'i)  ihc  a\j>oc«lyp!<c  of  Siatrr  Nativity, ”  in  which  aj  HO  farther  remark  than  ti'sat  tb6  existence  of  freema- 
crazy  old  Nun  j-retend<  to  miraculous  powers,  the  aifi  ol  pro  sonry,  long  prior  to  the  time  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  is 
|.hery.  and  a  direct  and  visiWe  intercourse  with  OihI.  Jesus  demou*trabie  a«  that  Oliver  Cromwell  hiuiself 

C'hnsl.  and  iS  •  >  ir-in.  'I'bc  derails  of  this  uiiblicuiiou  .arc  too  '  .  ,  .trono-/.  •»«  A  A.c 

impious  ami  u..^u,t.nR  to  dwell  upon:  .any  one.  however,  who ,  ever  existed.  F o  account  for  thest  Strange  and  dis 
winhfii  to  sec*  a  ta;  •  drNCriptioii  of  it,  and  copious  i  niracts  may  !  COril  vnt  opinions  brillg  atlVOCated  b\  inCTl  ^  .^o  were 

refer  to  the  <iiiaiterly  fievievr,  for - l-'Jb.  ,\nd  if  lie  |  mijoubti  dly  able  and  learned,  we  mu«t  rec'dlect  that 

who  does  so,  not  co'ivinred  that  the  Abbe  Haireul  i«  either  a !  wrote  at  a  time  of  great  port\  feeling,  when  the 

'tcnare  seekintr  t;>  deceive  others,  nr  a  toil,  nnd  Rrfisslv  Eiilltd'  •  _ _ .1 

himself,  then  will  I  admit  that  all  Whiehihe  .Abbe  ha.  said  of  ma- 1  commencement  of  the  I*  rem  li  Revolution,  ALd  the 
'  sonry  is  Hue.  I'rom  enemies  like  Uhn,  wc  have  notlung  to  fear. '  progress  of  free  and  liberal  principles,  bad  e.xcitea 
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the  mo'-t  sensitive  iilv»rtn  among  the  advocates  for 
•*.£tab)ished  governments  ui  Europe;  and  that  the  il- 
Umiinati,  a  se  ret  politital  society,  which  was  great 
ly  instrumental  in  propag;  ting  these  opinions,  was, 
by  our  foes,  falsely  identified  w  itli  masonry.  This 
led  these  writers,  in  the  ir  party  zeal,  to  disregard  the 
lights  of  reason  and  of  history,  and  to  seek  only  for 
•IS  an  origin  which  would  answer  their  purpose  of 
villifying  and  abusing  the  order. 

To  men  really  in  search  of  truth  there  can  be  no 
•apinion  so  consonant  to  reason  and  to  history,  as 
that  masonry  is  a  cmtinuation,  under  a  different 
name,  and  with  such  modifications  as  the  great  chan¬ 
ges  in  the  moral  world  have  produced,  of  those  an¬ 
cient  secret  associations  of  scientific  men,  which, 
first  arising  in  Egypt,  spread  afterwards  into  Greece, 
?iyria,  Phenicia,  Palestine,  and  many  countries  of 
the  east.  These  mysteries,  as  they  were  called, 
were  first  introduced  into  Greece  at  Eluesis,  about 
1500  years  before  Christ,  and  were  from  thence  de¬ 
nominated  the  Eleusiiiian  mysteries.  Another 
branch  from  the  same  stock  was  transplanted  into 
Greece  about  the  same  time,  called  the  Dyonisian 
mysteries.  The  two  societies  were  intim.slcly  con¬ 
nected  with  each  other;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
(he  members  of  the  one  were  necessarily  admitted 
to  the  ceremonies  of  the  other.  They  spread  with 
rapidity  over  Greece,  and  when,  about  1100  years 
before  Christ,  the  Dorians  and  loni.-ins  colonize  ! 
Asia  Minor,  they  took  with  them  a  knowledge  of 
the  venerable  institutions  of  their  native  country  to 
their  new  habitations,  and  there  in  imitation  «f  them, 
established  the  renowned  order  of  Dyonisian  Artifi¬ 
cers. 

Nor  does  this  opinion  at  all  conflict  with  or  im¬ 
pair  the  tradition  so  universal  among  masons  and  so 
intimately  interwoven  in  many  of  their  ceremonies, 
that  an  order  similar  to  masonry  existed  at  the  buHd- 
ing  of  Solomon’s  Temple.  Tlie  Temple  was  not 
commenced  until  1016  years  before  Christ,  and  not 
completeted  until  1008;  it  was  therefore  more  than 
400  years  after  the  introduction  of  the  Elcusiuian 
and  Dyonisian  mysteries  into  Greece,  and  near  a 
century  after  the  establishment  of  the  Dyonisian 
Artificers  in  Syria.  When  Solomon  was  about  to 
begin  the  building  of  this  sacred  edifice,  he  addres¬ 
sed  a  letter  to  his  friend  and  neighbor,  Hiram,  King 
of  Tyre,  requesting  him  to  furnish  him  with  such 
materials  as  his  country  'fforded  in  the  greatest  per¬ 
fection,  with  skilful  workmen,  and  above  all  with  a 
scientific  artist  who  might  preside  over  the  whole, 
and  mbdcl  and  fashion  the  building.  Hiram  clieer- 
fully  complied  with  the  request,  sent  the  materials 
and  workmen,  and  sent  an  inestimable  gift  in  that 
renown-d  and  faithful  artist,  Hiram  Abif,'commonly 
called  Hiram  the  Widow’s  Son.  Now  the  domin¬ 
ions  of  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre,  ’vere  in  Phenicia, 
north  of  Palestine,  and  on  the  confines  of  the  Dori¬ 
an  and  Ionian  settlements;  and  nothing  can  be  more 
probable  than  that  Hiram  Abif  was  a  member  of  the 
society  of  Dyonisian  Artificers,  which  was  devoted 
to  arts  in  which  he  so  greatly  excelled:  a  probabili¬ 
ty  which  is  reduced  to  certainty  by  the  fact  that 
Grecian  architecture  was  employed  in  the  erection 
of  the  Temple,  and  particularly  in  the  proportions 
of  those  famous  pillars  of  brass  which  adorned  the 
porch,  and  constituted  the  strength  and  beauty  of 
the  edifice.  Now  Hiram  Abif  could  alone  have  ob¬ 
tained  a  knowledge  of  these  proportions  and  orna¬ 
ments  from  this  secret  society,  which  was  the  sole 
,  depository  of  them.  Solomon,  also,  may  well  liave 
•been  acquainted  with  the  parent  institutions  in 
Egypt,  for  we  are  informed  that  he  was  married  to  a 
daughter  of  Pharoah,  king  of  that  country,  and  no 
doubt  the  intercourse  between  the  two  kingdom.s 
was’ constant  and  frequent.  The  splendid  court  of 
Solomon  was  visited  by  many  foreigners,  and  Queen 
Sheba*  (as  we  improperly  c  II  her)  came  to  visit 
him  from  mere  curiosity,  from  Abyssinia,  a  country 
more  remote  than  Egypt.  It  ayould  indeed,  be  strange 
that  if,  while  Greece  and  Syria,  and  even  Italy,  bs 
a  Tuscan  colony  had  obtained  a  knowledgb  of  thesi 
mysteries,  and  had  applied  the  arts  which  they  taught 


•Brccb,  tlie  f.imnut  traveller,  whoic  veracity,  thuush 
strongly  aksailod  by  hit  rnteinporariet,  has  been  vindicatrd  iiy 
tlie  ditcuveriet  of  Mr  Salt,  Price,  I.a>rd  Valencia,  and  ofhi-'" 
modem  trarcHert.  informs  us  that  the  reignin;  dynaifv  in 
Abyttmia  claim  to  be  deicended  from  Queen  Sheba’and  King 
SalumoB.  and  that  Menilck.  their  progenitor  whs  the  oll'spring 
uftbis  v1«it  nf  curioAfy 


to  the  erection  of  splendid  and  magnificent  edifices 
— if  Judea,  lying  on  the  borders  of  Egypt,  whose 
monarch  was  so  intimately  connected  with  the  roy¬ 
al  family  of  that  country,  and  who  was  about  to 
erect  the  most  sacred  and  sublime  temple  the  world 
had  ever  seen,  should  alone  have  remained  in  ignor¬ 
ance. 

In  accordartce  with  these  probabilities,  we  find 
that  there  undoubtedly  existed  at  the  building  of 
the  Temple,  a  secret  order  called  the  Kassideaiis  or 
Assideans,  and  whose  duty  it  was  to  protect  and 
adorn  that  edifice.  They  continued  to  exist  after 
the  completion  of  the  Temple,  and  were  composed 
of  the  greatest  men  in  Israel,  who  were  distinguish¬ 
ed  by  tlieir  love  of  peace  and  their  charity,  and  their 
ardent  zeal  for  the  purity  and  preservation  of  the 
Temple.  To  these  succeeded  the  Essenes,  an  order 
more  speculative  and  contemplative  in  their  charac¬ 
ter,  and  remarkable  for  tlie  purity  of  their  morals 
ami  austerity  of  their  lives.  It  was  from  this  latter 
society  that  Pythagoras,  in  his  philosophical  jour¬ 
ney  into  the  east,  obtained  the  most  of  that  knowl¬ 
edge,  about  560  years  before  Christ,  established  his 
celebrated  school  at  Crotona,  in  the  north  of  Ita¬ 
ly.  From  Italy  it  spread  over  France  or  Gaul  and 
was  finally  introduced  into  Great  Britain  by  tlie  in¬ 
vading  army  of  Julius  CsB'iir.*  In  the  famous  man¬ 
uscript  written  by  King  Henry  VI.  so  long  ago  as 
1442,  and  first  discovered  by  the  learned  John  Locke 
in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  in  answer  to  the 
question — “  How  corned  it  (viz.  masonry)  into  Eng¬ 
land?”  it  is  said,  “  Peter  Gower,  a  Grecian,  journey¬ 
ed  for  cunning  in  Egypt  and  in  .Syria  and  in  every 
land  whereat  the  Pheiiicians  had  planted  masonry, 
and  winning  entrance  into  the  lodges,  he  learned 
much,  and  returned  and  worked  in  Magna  Grccia, 
and  beroming  greatly  renowned,  he  framed  a  great 
lodge  at  Groton,  and  maked  many  masons,  some 
whereof  did  journey  into  Franre,  and  therefrom,  in 
process  of  time,  the  art  passed  into  England.”  Now 
it  is  very  obvious  that  this  Peter  Gow’cr  is  no  other 
than  the  great  Pythagoras,  in  an  English  dress,  af¬ 
ter  having  undergone  some  of  those  transmigrations 
for  which  his  philosophy  was  so  famed.  Thus  he 
was  first  transformed  by  that  word-clipping  nation, 
the  French,  into  Peltegore,  and  then,  by  an  ea  v 
transition  to  suit  Plnglishcars  passed  into  Peter  Gow¬ 
er.  The  classical  Crotona  has  been  equally  freely 
dealt  with,  and  now  stands  as  the  plain  Groton.  We 
have,  then,  an  unbroken  series  of  these  secret  soci¬ 
eties,  extending  to  the  remotest  antiquity:  first,  the 
Pythagoreans,  then  the  Essenes,  then  the  Kasside- 
ans,  then  the  Dyonisian  Artificers,  then  the  Eleu»i- 
nian  and  Dyonisian,  and  then  the  Egyptian. 

(Concluded  in  our  next-) 


*  A.  V.  65. 


FOR  THF  RI.ll.CXV  ESCRITO'lK- 

MASONIC  BURIAH. 

The  procPHsion  it  now  moving  under  nav  window  while  I 
write-  [Alter  returning  from  the  funeral  the  latter  part  wat 
written.) 

Hlowly  along  the  path  they  wind, 

Ulett  tons  of  chanty; 

IIow  like  the  glorious  march  of  mind. 

The  march  of  masonry  1 
Ah'  now  cuch  brothcr'a  breast  unites 
To  mourn  the  inason’t  doom. 

And  pay  the  last  tad  funeral  rites 
Upon  his  closing  tomb. 

Reside  the  grave  I  saw  (hem  stand 
.And  gaze  upon  the  ground, 

A  solemn  sorrow  ’mid  the  band 
Was  present  and  prnlound ; 

Then  in  the  grave  each  brother  thresv 
The  sprig  of  friendship  green. 

An  emblem  of  his  virtues  true 
W’hich  they  in  life  had  seen- 

Full  many  a  weeping  widow's  prayer 
Ascended  o'er  the  dead. 

And  m.iny  an  orphan  bnv  was  there 
W’honi  his  kind  hand  had  fed; 

And  well  they  knew  they  lost  a  friend 
Whom  they  should  see  no  more. 

Whose  footsteps  kind  no  more  should  bend 
Unto  their  lowly  door. 

An  old  man.  too,  whose  head  was  white, 
btood  at  that  solemn  place, 
lie  sigh'd  and  sobh’d  to  see  the  sight, 
llis  tviirs  stream’d  down  his  face: 

Alas!  he  cried,  my  friend  baa  tied. 

Rut  let  me  not  complain. 

He  oft  has  given  the  old  man  bread, 

He  said — and  wetit  again. 

MILFORD  BARD  . 
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ARTS  AJTD  SCIRITOES 

In  the  last  published  number  of  the  “  Boston  Jour 
qal  of  Philosophy  and  the  Arts”  is  commenced  the 
republication  of  Parke’s  essay  on  Earthen  Ware 
and  Porcelain.  F'rom  this  we  learn  that  the  rnano 
facture  of  earthen  ware  in  England  hnd  attained  no 
considerable  degree  of  perfection  till  about  17.5f', 
when  the  late  Mr.  Wedgewood  began  his  indefati 
gable  researches.  He  brought  modellers  from  the 
continent  and  at  the  same  time  employed  a  compe 
tent  chemist  in  makiag  experiments;  and  for  the 
discoveries  made  in  the  art  of  puttcry,  that  country  ij 
is  much  indebted  to  his  energy.  The  greate-it  part 
of  the  earthen  ware  made  in  England,  is  in  a  dis¬ 
trict  of  ten  miles  square,  well  known  ns  the  Staf¬ 
fordshire  Potteries;  and  there  it  has  been  made  since 
the  time  of  the  Roinin<,  but  without  any  attempt  at 
improvement  in  the  art,  till  Mr.  Wedgewood  enga 
ged  in  the  business.  This  indifference  to  this  u« 
ful  art,  since  in  Britain  there  arc  said  to  be  at  least 
twenty-two  different  sorts  of  clay,  and  her  artists 
have  excelled  in  sculpture,  and  could  not  therefore 
hsve  been  wanting  in  taste  or  skill,  is  accounted  for  I 
by  supposing  that  tin  y  conceived  working  in  clay  ’ 
beneath  their  attention.  P.alissy,  a  native  of  France 
and  of  humble  origin,  brought  the  white  enamel 
ware  to  its  present  state  of  perfection.  Accideut  i 
threw  into  his  hands  a  cup  of  enamelled  pottery.  I 
and  from  that  time  he  devoted  himself  to  exper.  '1 
nients  on  enamels,  in  the  course  of  which  he  repre-  : 
sents  himself  as  building  and  rebuilding  his  fuina-  j 
ces,  always  on  the  eve  of  success;  worn  out  by  la¬ 
bor  and  misfortune;  the  derisions  of  the  public;  the  ! 
object  of  the  angry  remonstrances  of  his  wife;  ard  I 
then  as  being  reduced  to  such  extremities  as  to  burn  ' 
his  furniture  to  keep  his  furnaces  going.  At  length 
he  arrived  at  that  perfection  in  the  art,  which  gained 
him  the  esteem  and  countenance  of  eminent  men.— 
For  the  crime  of  being  a  protestant,  he  was  after-  : 
wards  dragged  to  the  Bastile,  at  the  advanced  age  of  S 
ninety  years.  From  specimens  of  porcelain  sent 
from  China  to  France  by  a  Christian  Missionary, 
tlie  celebrated  Reaumur  discovered,  by  a  series  of  j 
cxpciimcnts,  the  method  of  imitating  the  Chirete  J 
productions.  At  the  same  time  porcelain  marnfai-  j 
torios  were  commenced  in  Germany;  and  since  thm  j 
in  England  and  Italy.  Baron  Botgar  is  supposed  to  ; 
have  been  the  first  who  m.ide  porcelain  for  sale  in  ■ 
Saxony  and  probably  in  Europe;  and  measures  were 
adopted  to  preserve  this  art  a  secret.  In  Biwlin  is»  ; 
manufactoiy  of  porcelain  carried  on  for  his  Prussun 
Majesty’s  own  private  account,  in  which  500  men 
have  constant  employment,  and  from  which  large 
j  quantities  of  ware  are  annually  exported.  It  isr^ 

I  laled  that  when  Frederick  II.  conquered  Saxony,  - 
I  he  took  many  of  the  best  workmen  away  by  force,  | 

I  and  tr.insportcd  them  to  his  own  pottery  at  Berlin, 
j  Porcelain,  it  is  added,  is  not  made  now  in  the  Ir-  ! 
idies,  but  is  imported  there  from  Japan,  Persia,  it  ■ 
China.  Besides  other  information  relative  to  tho^*  | 
wares,  this  essay  contains  some  account  of  tiie  vari-  j 
ous  processes  for  their  manufacture,  and  we  should  ; 
suppose  would  be  found  useful  to  those  of  our  coun¬ 
trymen  who  arc  interested  in  the  making  of  ware  ! 

[Roston  Patriot.  . 


j  CURIOUS  MICROSCOPIC  ANIMALS. 

The  credit  of  the  invention  of  the  microscope  it 
i  claimed  for  two  Hollanders — Hartzoeker  and  I.<en 
\v«nhoeck;  but  the  improvements  which  have  since 
been  made,  could  not  at  first  been  at  all  anticipated 
M.  St.  Vincent  has  devoted  much  attention  to  the 
most  minute  animaculx  which  the  microscope  hat 
yet  succeeded  in  rendering  visible,  and  a  memoir 
containing  his  observations,  has  been  published  m 
Paris.  He  is  convinced  of  the  yet  imperfect  nature 
of  magnifying  gl-.ssec.  “  Buy  a  good  microcopc, 
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says  he,  "  t*ke  the  trouble  to  look  into  it,  do  not 
suppose  you  can  see  every  thing,  and  above  all,  do 
not  imagine  that  your  knowledge  embraces  the  whole 
extent  of  nature.” 

He  begins  his  description  with  notices  of  the  most 
minute  animacula — the  Monade,  or  living  poini, 
«ne  species  of  which  is  so  small,  that  under  a  mag- 
nifying  power  of  a  thousand,  it  appears  no  larger 
than  “  the  hole  made  by  the  finest  needle  in  a  sheet 
of  delicate  paper.”  The  ShapeUaa  insects  offer  the 
most  surprising  phenomena  under  the  microscope, 
and  realize  the  fable  of  Proteus,  by  their  wonderful 
changes  of  form.  Others  exhibit  feelings,  thought 
and  instinct  of  a  peculiar  character;  they  move 
about,  in  a  single  drop  of  water,  as  if  swimming  in 
an  ocean,  and  wage  war  among  themselves  with  the 
greatest -activity.  They  have  also  the  faculty  of 
Separating  their  bodies  in  several  pieces  each  of 
which  becomes  a  distinct  animal.  In  ascending  the 
icale  of  being,  some  of  the  subjects  wear  short  hairs 
like  eye  lashes,  which  they  can  move  with  rapidity. 
CKhers  show  signs  of  various  organs,  at  first  merely 
sketched,  and  afterwards  fully  developed,  approach¬ 
ing  the  perfection  of  animals.  [French  Mag. 

Two  TI.MES  OF  THE  DaY  W-JtEN  THE  MeAN 
Temperatithe  occurs.  In  a  paper  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science,  Dr  Brews¬ 
ter  remarks,  “  I  am  not  aware  of  any  observations 
made  in  our  climate  by  which  the  honrs,  when  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  day  occurs,  could  be  deter¬ 
mined.  It  has  generally  been  believed  that  it  oc¬ 
curs  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  and  Professor  Play¬ 
fair  not  only  considers  this  as  nearly  tiie  hour  of 
mean  temperature  for  Edinburgh,  but  he  regards  the 
maximum  as  occurring  from  1  to  half  past  2,  or  even 
3  o’clock;  and  upon  these  principles  he  has  select¬ 
ed  his  three  periods,  viz.  8  A.  M.,  the  time  of  maxi¬ 
mum,  and  10  o’clock  P.  M.”  Referring  to  tables 
showing  the  mean  temperature  of  each  hour  for 
each  month  of  the  year  1821  and  182.5,  Dr.  Brewster 
finds  that  the  mean  of  these  two  years  occurred  at 
13  minutes  past  9  A.  M.  and  37 minutes  past  8  P.  M. 
He  then  proceeds — ”  The  determination  of  the  ex¬ 
act  times  of  mean  temperature  throughout  the  year, 
furnishes  us  with  the  two  best  times  of  the  day  for 
recording  the  indications  of  the  thermometer.  These 
times  are  obviously  9  h.  13 min.  A.  M.,  and  8  h.  27 
rain.  P.  M.;  for  if  any  of  the  observations  is  acci- 
tlentally  omitted  at  one  of  the  hours,  the  mean  of 
the  remainder  will  approach  nearer  to  the  mean  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  year,  than  if  any  other  two  hours 
bad  been  taken,  and  similar  omission  made.” 

Fossil  Animals.  The  researches  in  modern 
geology  have  brought  to  light,  at  different  times, 
specimens  of  the  organized  remains  of  a  former  or¬ 
der  of  things  on  our  globe,  of  which,  by  no  means 
the  least  remarkable  charActcristic,  is  their  enormou* 
si ze.fSJ Professor  Buckland,  some  years  ago,  dicov-er- 
ed  what  at  first  seemed  to  be  a  fossil  tree,  but  upon 
examination,  proved  to  be  a  thigh  bone,  with  all  the 
characters  belonging  to  the  gonus  S.uirus  (Lizard, 
Crocodile,  Itc.)  Soon  after,  a  fragment  of  a  iaw’, 
presenting  similar  indications,  was  found.  From 
the  known  proportions  of  the  existing  species,  he 
calculated  that  the  length  of  this  reptile  must  have 
been  upwards  of  sixty  feet,  and  its  bulk  equal  to 
ihat  of  an  elepliant  7  feet  high.  It  has  been  appro¬ 
priately  termed  the  megalosaurus.  A  discovery  of 
I  yet  more  formiilable  monster  has  very  recently 
been  made.  Teeth  have  been  found  by  some  French 
naturalists,  liaving  the  character  of  the  shark  spe¬ 
cies.  From  accurate  measurement  and  coiiip.\rison 
with  existing  shark’s  teeth,  it  has  been  computed 
lliat  they  must  have  belonged  to  animals  (upon  the 
very  lowest  estimate)  in  one  instance  30,  and  in  an¬ 
other  43  feet  in  length! 

Mr.  S.  Stewad,  an  ingenious  mechanic  of  Phila- 
delohia,  has  invented  .i  machine  for  the  manufic- 
tiiring  of  cotton  and  woolen  cards,  by  a  single  ope¬ 
ration,  bending  and  cutting  the  wire  of  a  suitable 
size,  piercing  the  leather  and  setting  the  teeth,  thie 
completing  a  card  of  any  desirable  length  or  widtl  i 
with  no  other  effort  than  that  of  turi.ing  asinill  crank, 
requiring  about  as  much  force  aslkLPropel  a  smal 
grindstone.  If  is  added  that  the  niat;^ine  of  Mr.  S. 
finished  in  the  best  manner,  can  be  afPftded  for  about 
?I00.  i 


The  Paris  Journal  des  Debats  contains  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraph. 

“  A  celebrated  naturalist,  known  particulary  by 
his  researches  in  Switzerland,  has  communicated  to 
ua  a  fact  confirmed  by  repeated  observation  during 
his  numerous  wanderings  on  the  Alps.  Cows  and 
bulls  never  fail  to  be  struck  by  lightning  when  it 
strikes  the  trees  under  which  they  seek  refuge  in  a 
storm.  But,  on  the  contrary,  if  goats  happen  to  be 
at  the  foot  of  a  tree  about  to  be  struck,  the  tlock  wil! 
take  to  flight,  with  all  speed,  some  moments  before 
the  stroke  comes.  The  shepherds,  aware  of  the 
cause,  follow  them  precipit  itely,  and  soon,  the  light¬ 
ning,  which  the  goats  seem  to  anticipate  by  an  in¬ 
stinct,  falls  on  the  deserted  tree.  This  fact  deserves 
the  attention  of  naturalists.” 

POROSITV  OF  Glass.  Mr.  Campbell,  in  his 
voyage  to  the  south  of  Africa,  demonstrated  this 
fact,  by  hermetically  sealing  two  spherical  bottles, 
which  he  sunk  in  the  sea  to  the  depth  of  1 ,200  feet, 
by  attaching  to  them  a  great  weight  of  lead.  Ten 
men  were  one  quarter  of  an  hour  in  raising  them 
again,  and  they  came  up  full  of  water,  which  had 
been  forced  through  the  glass. 

mSTGRIOAI.. 

EARTHQUAKE  IN  CALABRIA,  1783. 

From  Crjfcn’t  Tour  through  the  Southern  Province*  of  Naples. 

The  shock  which  the  Calabrian  coast  experienced 
on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  February,  1783,  had 
been  highly  detrimental  to  the  town  of  Scilla,  and 
levelled  with  the  dust  most  of  the  houses  situated 
on  the  upper  range.  The  castle  had  also  suflered 
considerable  damage;  it  wa.H  the  residence  of  the 
Prince  of  Scilla,  whom  advanced  age  and  inlinnities 
had  rendered  almost  indifferent  to  the  f.tte  which 
appeared  to  threaten  his  existence,  in  common  with 
that  of  the  whole  population.  He  had  determined 
to  await  the  event  before  the  crucifix  of  his  chapel, 
but  was  persuaded  to  leave  the  walls  of  a  mansion 
which  appeared  scarcely  able  to  resist  further  con 
cussion,  and  seek  his  safety  in  flight  towards  the 
mountains,  where  he  possessed  a  magnificent  resi¬ 
dence,  railed  La  Melia ;  but  the  road  that  led  out  of 
the  town  was  so  incumbered  with  the  ruins  of  the 
buildings  which  had  been  overthrown,  that  it  wa.s 
resolved  to  defer  his  departure  until  the  following 
day;  and  a  temporary  and  apparently  secure  asylum 
was  sought  on  the  strand  of  one  of  the  two  small 
bays  which  are  separated  by  the  castle,  ami  form 
harbours  for  the  fishing  boats.  To  the  largest  of 
these,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  promontory,  this 
nobleman  ^tired,  and  prepared  to  pass  the  night  in 
a  felucca,  which  had  been  hauled  up  on  the  sand, 
with  all  the  other  vessels  belonging  to  the  place, 
serving  as  receptacles  for  the  remains  of  properly  or 
household  goods  saved  by  the  unfortunate  owners 
out  of  their  fallen  habitations.  Here  all  the  survi¬ 
ving  individuals  had  assembled,  and,  after  a  day  of 
terror,  hoped  to  pass  a  few-  hours  of  comparative  ease 
and  tranquillity.  The  Ave-Maiia  had  been  said,  in 
which  the  feudal  despot  and  all  his  vassals,  now  re 
duced  to  one  common  level  of  humiliation  by  the 
visitations  they  apprehended,  had  joined  with  all  tlie 
fervor  of  penitence  and  fear.  The  cries  of  mother-! 
less  babes,  and  the  lamentations  of  childless  parents,  j 
had  subsided  with  the  commotions  of  the  earth,! 
while  grief,  terror,  and  even  despair,  lost  their  pow  j 
er  of  excitement,  and  all  had  sunk  under  the  languor  i 
of  bodily  as  well  as  mental  exhaustion.  Not  a  breath 
of  air  disturbed  the  stillness  of  the  atmosphere;  not 
the  slightest  ripple  wasainlible  on  thesurfate  of  the 
sea:  It  seemed  as  if  the  elcmcnt.s,  mankind,  and  na¬ 
ture  herself,  h.id  wasted  their  energies,  and  yielded! 
to  the  nojessilies  of  repose.  I 

At  about  half  past  seven,  a  distant  b-it  loud  crash 
proclaimed  some  new  di  raster,  and  awakened  to  a 
fearful  state  of  suspense  all  the  silent  sufferers.  A 
powerful  recurrence  of  the  morning’s  shocks  had 
-ievered  a  large  portion  of  Mount  Baci,  which  forms 
the  next  promontory  towards  the  south,  and  d ashed 
Us  shivered  mass  into  the  sea.  The  ilarkness  pre¬ 
luded  an  immediate  communication  of  this  event  to 
no  trembling  population  on  the  s.inds,  and  also 
lirouded  from  their  knowledge  the  anticipation  ofi 
its  consequences.  They  were  rou»cd  by  the  earth¬ 
quake;  but,  extended  on  the  beach,  and  out  of  the! 


reach  of  all  buildings,  they  thought  themselves  com¬ 
paratively  secure  from  real  danger.  A  low  rustling 
noise  was  soon  heard,  and  gradually  but  rapidly  in¬ 
creased  to  the  roar  of  the  most  impetuous  hurricane. 
The  waters  of  the  whole  canal,  impelled  by  the 
pressure  of  the  fallen  mountain,  in  a  single  wave, 

I  had  rushed  with  irresistible  force  over  the  opposite 
(point  of  the  Faro,  which  it  entirely  inundated. 
Thrown  back  towards  the  Calabrian  coast,  it  passed 
with  impetuosity  over  the  shores  of  Scilla,  and,  in 
its  retreat  to  the  bosom  of  the  deep,  swept  from  its 
surface  every  individual  who  had  thought  to  find 
s,ifety  in  the  barrenness  of  its  sands.  One  abhorrent 
shricK,  uttered  by  tlie  united  vo'ces  of  four  thousand 
beings,  thus  snatched  to  eternity,  re-echoed  from  the 
mountains,  and  the  tremendous  wave,  returning  a 
second  and  last  lime,  rose  to  the  elevation  of  the, 
higliest  houses  that  yet  remained  entire,  and  buried 
many  of  them  in  m  isses  of  mud  and  sand,  leavinj^ 
on  their  flat  roofs,  and  among  the  branches  of  the 
trees  which  grew  out  of  the  impending  rocks,  tlie 
mangled  bodies  of  the  victims  it  had  destroyed.  But 
these  were  not  many;  for  the  mass,  including  the 
Prince  of  Scilla,  were  never  seen  or  heard  of  more. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  JANISSARIES. 

When  Amurath  I.  had  made  a  successful  irruption 
into  the  provinces  on  the  Danube,  he  was  advised  to 
incorporate  a  body  of  his  youthful  captives  into  his 
army,  instead  of  l.mking  for  new  recruits  to  the  ori 
ginal  seat  of  his  tribe.  ”  The  advice  was  followed,” 
says  Mr.  Gibbon,  “  the  edict  was  proi  laimed ;  many 
thousands  of  the  European  captives  were  educated 
in  religion  and  arms,  and  the  new  milii ia  was  con.se- 
crated  and  named  by  a  celebrated  Dervish.  Stand¬ 
ing  in  the  front  of  their  ranks,he  stret  hed  the  sleeve 
of  his  gown  over  the  head  of  the  foremost  soldier, 
and  his  blessing  was  delivered  in  these  words:  ‘  Let 
them  be  called  Janissaries,  (  Veniaskeri,  or  new  sol¬ 
diers;)  may  their  countenance  be  ever  bright;  their 
hand  victorious  ;  their  swords  keen.  May  their 
spear  always  hang  over  the  heads  of  their  enemies, 
and  wheresoever  they  go,  may  they  return  with  a 
white  face.'  ”  “  Such,”  adds  he,  “  was  the  origin  of 
these  haughty  troops — the  terror  of  the  nations,  and 
sometimes  of  the  Sultans  themselves.”  For  two 
hundred  years — namely,  from  the  end  of  the  1  iih 
to  that  of  the  IGth  century,  the  force  thus  obtained 
by  incorporating  in  the  Mussulman  army  the  fifth 
of  Christian  captix’e  youths,  and  the  tenth  of  the 
youths  of  the  conquered  villages,  with  the  slaves  of 
the  Sultan,  composed  the  flower  of  the  Turkish  ar¬ 
mies;  an  1  so  long  as  the  first  Sultans  ruled  their  na 
lions  from  the  hearts  of  the  camps,  and  decl.ared  their 
de<  rees  from  the  “  imperial  stirrup,”  their  obedience 
was  secured,  and  there  never  was  a  fitter  instrument 
of  war  ami  conquest.  When  the  sovereigns  of  Eu¬ 
rope  liad  as  yet  no  standing  armies  inured  to  disci¬ 
pline,  and  possessed  of  experience — when  there  was 
no  concert  among  the  powers — and  when,  conse¬ 
quently,  they  could  carry  on  no  great  combined  ope¬ 
rations — the  force  of  a  body  of  troops  like  the  Janis¬ 
saries,  who  added  l‘ie  discipline  and  experience  of 
veterans  to  tho  obedience  of  favored  slaves,  and  the 
burning  enthusiasm  of  ne  v  converts,  was  irresistible. 
In  this  period,  accordingly,  all  the  great  successes  of 
the  Turkish  army  were  gained.  But  when  the  Sul¬ 
tans  beg  in  to  prefer  the  pleasures  of  indolence  to  the 
visions  of  ambition,  and  exchanged  the  toils  of  the 
camp  for  the  debaucheries  of  the  haram,  the  disci¬ 
pline  of  tlie  corps  relaxed,  and  its  arms  became  more 
dangerous  to  the  ministers  than  to  the  enemies  of 
goveraineiit.  A  great  variety  of  attempts  have  since 
been  made  to  suppress  it;  and  in  these  attempts  both 
Sultans,  Grand  Viziers,  and  inferior  ministers  have 
been  deposed  or  mas.vacrcd.  The  number  of  the  Ja¬ 
nissaries  was  calculated,  in  the  year  17!*9,  at  about 
113,000.  They  composed  the  only  regular  effective 
infantry  in  the  empire. _ _ _ _ 

A  Fourth  of  July  orator,  in  Alabama,  thusspeaks 
of  Mr.  Clay,  for  the  part  he  took  in  the  last  Presi¬ 
dential  ele.tion: — “For  such  base  and  atrocious 
acts  may  he  meet  the  vilest  execrations  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen';  and  were  it  not  sacriligious,  how  seri^’  -ly 
could  I  pray  that  the  miignijicent  hre  ball,  with  a.’»  .7* 
f.ery  and  enortnous  train,  would  descend  from  its  c 
tint  habitation,  swe^p  him  from  the  face  of  the  earth, 
iwrap  him  in  a  volley  of  flams,  and  rttil  him  lilu  a  bomb 
\  shell  to  the  skies." 


THE  ESCHITOIH;  OR,  MASUNIC  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ALBUM. 


tVot.  1. 


POFOT.  AR  TAUBS.  totterinR  steps  and  tremblinn  voice  he  approached 

_ _ _ the  dashing  servant  who  stood  at  the  door  of  the  ho- 

'T'r  r  4  tel, in  a  fine  white  apron, tucked  upon  one  side, and 

*  ^  ‘  ’  !  silk  stockings.  When  the  man  heard  his  name,  he 

A  TALE,  FROM  THE  GERMAN.  Said,  "  t^uitc  right,  sir ;  be  pleased  to  follow  me.” — 

Alberto,  a  vocalist  of  moderate  talent,  was  indu  Witli  these  words  he  caught  up  a  silver  candlestick, 
ced  by  a  spirit  of  adventure  to  remove  to  Milan  from  and  lighted  Alberto  up  stairs  into  a  magnificent 
Turin,  which  was  his  native  city.  He  hoped  to  be  chamber,  where  he  found  Xavier,  lying  at  full  length 
mucli  better  received  there  than  at  home,  where,  in  on  a  sofa  in  his  boots.  No  soonci!  did  the  latter  see 
deed,  he  had  never  been  particularly  admired.  Ue-  his  friend  than  he  ran  up  to  him  with  open  arms. — 
lying  upon  the  maxim,  that  a  prophet  is  nothing  in  He  had  heard  of  Alberto’s  ill-suciiess,  and  hoped  to 
his  own  country,  he  got  e  .  erything  ready  and  now  console  him  by  the  relation  of  his  pwn  good  fortune, 
he  only  wanted  a  companion,  who  might  defray  mo  f^or  he  had  in  the  mean  time  won  a' large  sum  in  a  ga- 
thirds  of  the  travelling  expenses,  and  at  the  same  ming-house.  “  Forget  all  cabals,”  he  cried,  ”  and 
time  be  a  sort  of  servant  to  him.  This  very  person  let  the  theatre  go  to  the  devil;  you  are  now  noloug- 
he  thought  he  had  found  in  his  neighbour  Xavier. —  er  in  need  of  it.” — Hut  this  success  instead  of  com- 
This  wa.s  a  joiner,  somewhat  slow  in  understanding,  forting  Alberto,  only  vexed  him  still  mote — Do 
b'jt  stout,  kind  hearted,  brave, and  true.  His  great-  you  suppose,” said  he,  with  a  scornful  look,"  that  1 
est  folly  was  his  having  taken  such  a  prodigious  fan-  worshipped  the  Muses  only  for  the  sake  of  eating 
ry  to  Alberto,  that  he  could  not  bear  to  be  away  from  and  drinking?” — "Well,  then,”  replied  Xavier, 
him,  and,  therefore,  dedicated  all  his  leisure  hours  “  you  may  worship  them  for  amusement  as  much  as 
to  his  society.  His  simplicity  had  always  served  as  you  please.  Take  heart,  brother;  here  comes  the 
a  butt  for  the  would-be  witticisms  of  his  friend :  that  supper;  the  wine  is  already  on  the  sideboard,  and 
he  bore  willingly.  Asa  boy,  Alberto  had  often  the  musicians  only  wait  forthesignal  to  begin  while 
drubbed  him;  that  also  he  bore  patiently  comforting  we  enjoy  ourselves.” — "Quite  right!”  exclaimed 
himself  in  his  mind  with  being  in  reality  the  stouter.  Alberto,  bitterly;  they  who  can  neither  write  nor 
When  any  one  reproached  him  with  his  passiveness,  read  should  have  all  those  things!  It  is  quite  in  rule 
he  would  cite  as  his  authority  the  example  of  the  that  I  should  receive  alms  from  you.” — With  this, 
mastiff  Caesar,  who  suffered  the  little  Dido  to  bite  he  began  a  song  in  derision  of  stupidity,  which  al 
his  ears  every  day  without  being  angry.  Then  on  a  ways  attains  to  posts  of  honor.  Xavier,  however, 
Sunday  he  would  wash  his  hands  with  almondpaste,  quietly  submitted  to  his  friend’s  noble  anger,  seated 
put  on  his  best  clothes,  and  thus  would  visit  Alber-  himself  at  the  table  with  infinite  resignation,  and 
to,  and  think  himself  highly  fortunate  if  thst  ele-  revenged  himself  only  upon  the  provisions.  When 
gant  gentleman  walked  out  with  him,  and  allowed  Alberto  foundihow  little  effect  his  anger'produced,  he 
himself  to  be  entertained  at  his  expense.  placed  himself  opposite  to  Xavier,  ami  notwithstand- 

When  the  two  friends  had  arrived  at  Milan,  A!-  ing  his  vexation,  condescended  to  enjoy  the  supper, 
berto  carried  the  vanity  of  a  citizen  into  the  world  In  the  Lethe  of  wine  he  drowned  his  cares;  but  the 
of  fancy,  and  preferred  playing  a  stupid  Hullofernes  musicians  were  obliged  to  desist,  for  he  could  not 
in  Judith  to  any  part  of  low  but  real  humour.  He  tolerate  music,  since  the  hissingof  the  pit  had  ining- 
at  length  obtained  permission  to  make  a  trial, — and  led  with  the  tones  of  tlie  orchestra,  am'  put  liim  out 
it  was  high  time;  for  neither  he  nor  Xavier  had  a  in  his  singing.  Hitherto  he  had  only  despised  Xa- 
I'arthing  left,  and  the  host  had  for  some  days  past  vier;  now  he  began  to  hale  him,  and  only  thought 
been  threatening  to  turn  them  out  of  his  house.  The  how  he  couM  l-ost  help  him  to  dissipate  his  proper- 
evening  came  after  a  day  of  toil  to  poor  Xavier,  who  ty.  But,  simple  as  Xavier  was  in  other  things,  he 
had  been  running  about  ever  since  the  morning  to  yet  understood  very  well  that  it  would  be  mere  mad- 
provide  the  necessaries  for  his  friend — not  to  sjicak  ness  to  attack  the  capital  when  he  might  live  comfor- 
of  the  preceding  night  when  he  had  gone  to  bed  tably  on  the  interest.  This  lie  kindly  divided  with  his 
with  tearful  eyes,  beseeching  the  holy  Virgin  to  let  associate;  and  they  now  resolved  to  quit  Milan:  as 
all  go  well  with  Alberto,  and  to  send  him  abundance  Alberto  did  not  wish  to  remain  an  object  of  mocke- 
of  applause.  In  his  simplicity,  he  did  not  recollect  |  ry  for  the  loungers  of  that  city, 
that,  according  to  Catholic  ideas,  the  holy  Virgin  At  Florence,  Alberto  was  hurried  by  youthful 
was  not  in  the  habit  of  meddling  with  theatrical  passion  into  a  love  adventure:  and  Xavier  also  lost 
matters;  he  only  knew  that  Mary  was  good  and  pow-  his  heart.  When  his  friends  visited  him,  tliey  found 
erful,  and  that  was  enough  for  him.  Alberto  was  him  thoughtful  and  abstracted;  he  paid  no  attention 
now  equipped  with  a  mighty  helmet  of  gold  paper,  to  their  jokes;  his  laugh  had  lost  much  of  its  heart- 
a  prodigious  beard,  a  formidable  sword  at  his  side,  iuess:  lie  was  sometimes  even  heard  to  sigi’.  Alber- 
aud  innumerable  spangles  on  his  cuirass,  like  stars  to  endeavored  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  this  change, 
in  a  winter’s  sky.  Xavier  had  scarcely  boldness  and  it  was  not  long  before  Xavier  unbosomed  him- 
enough  to  embrace  his  Hebrew  excellency,  and  self  to  his  friend. — "  No  one,”  he  said,  "  knows 
wish  him  luck  as  he  set  out  for  the  theatre,  whither  where  the  shoe  pinches  but  he  who  wears  it;  and  I 
ho  himself  followed  at  the  propertiine,  but  with  a  have  often  wondered  how  you  could  fall  in  love; 
beating  heart.  now  I  begin  to  comprehend  the  possibility  of  it,  for 

Alberto,  being  hissed  off  the  stage,  rushed  out  of  I  myself  have  lately  begun  to  experience  something 
the  theatre  in  the  greatest  despair.  For  the  first  of  the  sort.” — Alberto  was  all  ear.  Xavier  contin- 
few  moments  he  resolved  that  he  would  not  outlive  ued: — "  You  have  imagined  that  I  could  never  be 
such  a  disgrace,  and,  wrapped  in  a  black  mantle,  un-  loved;  but  it  is  very  possible  that  you  tnay  have 
der  which  he  still  wore  his  romanlii-  dress,  he  resol-  rtckoned  without  your  host,  for,  to  speak  candidly, 
ved  to  drown  himself;  but  as  no  water  was  at  hatid,  I  have  fallen  desperately  in  love.” — “With  whom, 
he  thought  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  use  Xa  brother?”  exclaimed  Alberto. — “  I  know  as  little  of 
vier’s  travelling  pistols.  It  was  in  this  inooJ^he  her  as  you  do  of  your  tnco^nifu.  All  that  I  can  tell 
reached  the  inn,  which  he  scarcely  dared  to  enter;  you  is,  she  is  a  lady  of  virtue  and  honour,  although 
he  knew  the  patience  of  his  host  must  be  exhausted  she  sitsat  her  window  the  whole  day  long.  The 
after  this  unlucky  trial,  and  he  expected  to  be  kicked  only  thing  I  cannot  bear  in  her  is,  the  daily  change 
out  of  doors.  His  spirit  now  was  at  its  lowest  ebb;  of  her  head-dres.«,  whicii  no  doubt  might  be  attribu- 
he  feared  he  should  die  of  hunger,  the  only  hope  of  ted  to  vanity;  hut  in  other  respects,  slie  is  so  quiet 
•  preventing  which,  seemed  to  he  in  Xavii  r's  support-  ,\nd  thouglitial,  that  I  cannot  believe  it  of  her. — 
ing  both  by  the  labor  of  his  hands.  Entering  his  Other  women  are  rnnuing  backwards  and  forwards 
room,  he  found  it  desolate  and  abandoned :  "  Ah,”  Iroin  their  windows,  like  fools,  to  jeer  at  the  passers- 
thought  he,  “  the  host  has  already  seized  our  little  by,  while  slie  never  looks  out,  but  only  slraiglit  be- 
property.  Where  are  you  my  brother  Xavier,  my  fore  her.  Probably  she  is  occupied  witli  some  sort 
friend  in  life  and  death?”  His  meditations  were  stop  of  work,  and  this  it  is  which  gives  me  courage  to 
ped  by  the  appearance  I  f  the  host,  who  told  him  that  gaze  at  her.  0!i,  you  have  never  seen  sucli  blue 
Xavier  bad  taken  off  every  thing,  p.iid  for  all.  and  eyes,  such  cherry  lips,  such  a  lovely  bosom!” — “Is 
gone  to  a  great  hotel.  Alberto  would  not  believe  sue  then  handsomer  than  my  church  incogn  t.o?”  ask- 
his  own  ears,  and,  even  after  the  host  had  repeated-  cd  Albert''. — “  That  I  cannot  precisely  say,  ’  replied 
ly  assured  him  of  it,  he  left  the  house  in  great  doubt,  Xavier,  “for  Luevtr  ftirly  looked  at  the  young  lady 
or  rather  with  the  certainty  that  it  was  all  mockc  whom  you  admire;  but  t!iis  girl’s  features  arc  deep¬ 
ly,  and  that  Xavier,  turned  out  of  the  house,  was  ly  engraven  on  my  heait,  and,  if  she  should  prove 
running  distracted  about  the  streets  iiisearch  of  him.  as  haiidsaine  i:i  mind  as  she  is  in  body,  I  am  resolved 
>  *iUtewent  on,  for  he  had  no  alternative.  With  to  marry  her  as  soon  as  possible,  provided  she  may 


have  no  objection.” — Upon  Alberto’s  questioning 
Xavier  more  closely,  he  drew  from  him  that  the  fair 
one  lived  at  a  miliner’s  in  the  next  street,  and  he 
comforted  him  with  the  assurance  that  such  people 
were  seldorn  very  cruel.  But  love,  which  always 
doubts,  overpowered  Xavier,  so  that  he  could  not 
rest  without  hearing  the  confession  from  her  own 
lips.  The  next  morning,  therefore,  they  both  pas 
sed  by  the  house.  Alberto  looked  very  attentively 
at  all  the  windows,  but  could  only  discover  a  hand 
some  iniltner's,  block,  painted  white  and  red,  and 
wearing  a  new  head-dress  to  entice  customers.  He 
turned  round  to  Xavier,  and  was  about  to  complain 
of  their  having  taken  their  walk  to  no  purpose, 
when  the  latter  heaved  a  deep  sigh  from  the  very 
bottom  of  his  breast,  exclaiming, — "  There  she  ha- 
put  on  a  new  cap! — always  changing  her  head-dreti' 
— always  sitting  at  the  window!  It  does,  indeed, 
please  me  in  a  certain  measure,  as  it  constantly  giver 
me  an  opportunity  of  seeing  her;  but,  after  all,  it  is 
being  a  little  too  vain.” — Alberto  opened  his  eyes  to 
double  their  usual  size,  and  stared  at  Xavier  as  ho 
asked,"  Is  it  she,  brother,  who  sits  yonder  in  the  win¬ 
dow?  Is  it  she  with  whom  you.are  so  desperately  in 
love?” — "  And  docs  she  not  deserve  it?”  said  Xa 
vier — “  Yes,  undoubtedly,”  replied  the  knavish  Al 
berto,  who  had  formed  his  plan  on  the  instant. 

It  was  now  arranged,  that  in  a  few  days  the  elope 
mwit  should  take  place  to  Fiesole.  Alberto  took 
charge  of  all.  The  carriage  came  at  the  appointed 
time:  the  fair  one  was  already  in  her  place;  Xavier 
got  in;  Alberto  pressed  him  again  to  his  breast;  tore 
himself  away  amidst  a  Hood  of  tears,  and  bade  the 
coachman  drive  on.  For  a  time,  Xavier  scarcely 
dared  to  speak.  At  last  he  opened  his  lips  with  a 
timid  question,  but  received  no  answer. — ‘‘  Perliafs 
she  sleeps,’*  thought  he  to  himself — "  should  this 
decisive  step  trouble  her?  I  must  not  be  importu 
nate.  Doubtless  she  is  bashful  from  being  alone 
with  me  in  a  carriage  so  early  in  the  morning  twi¬ 
light.  But  the  daybreak  will  restore  courage  t  > 
both  of  us,  and  with  the  evening  she  is  mine.” — 
This  mode  of  thinking  reconciled  him  to  all,  and, 
after  liaving  ventured  one  or  two  more  fruit¬ 
less  questions,  he  seated  himself  opposite  to  his  mis¬ 
tress,  which  position  he  occupied  in  silence  till  the 
sun  rose,  and  showed  him  that  he  had  run  away  with 
— a  puppet. 

Abruptly  leaving  lmdoll,ke  ran  toward  the  church 
at  the  very  time  that  Julia,  whom  Alberto  loved, 
was  taking  the  same  direction.  It  seems  that  she 
lived  in  a  house  close  by;  a  garden  too  was  her  pro¬ 
perty,  and,  just  as  she  came  out  of  the  gate,  she  was 
met  by  Xavier,  who,  heated  by  the  sun  and  bv  his 
wrath,  felt  himself  tormented  by  an  intolerable  thirst. 
Without  fairly  looking  her  in  the  face,  he  greeted 
her  '.vilh  looks  in  which  good  humour  and  vexation 
were  strangely  mingled,  and  asked  for  some  fruit 
from  her  garden  to  quench  his  thirst;  upon  thissho 
invited  him  to  come  in.  An  old  servant  was  dcs- 
patched  to  fill  a  basket  with  fruit;  and  Xavier  de 
voqred  the  melons  with  an  eagerness  that  surprised 
Julia,  whose  curiosity  was  now  excited  to  learn  the 
cause  of  his  agitation  and  alarm.  Little  persuasion 
was  requisite  to  bring  him  to  confession,  for  he  was 
eager  to  lessen  the  burthen  of  his  grievances  by  im¬ 
parting  them  to  some  one.  "  Madonna,”  lie  said, 
"  I  verily  believe  there  has  not  been  a  man  since 
the  age  of  Methuselah  who  has  suffered  such  an 
injury  as  I  have.”  Hitherto  he  had  not  observed 
with  whom  he  was  speaking,  and  had  only  consid¬ 
ered  Julia  as  a  medium  through  which  he  might  un- 
burthen  himself  of  his  resentment.  Now,  however, 
that  he  was  going  to  relate  his  love  adventure,  lie 
began  to  notice  her  more  closely.  Her  beauty  bla¬ 
zed  upon  him  at  once,  aiid  he  blushed  up  to  the  cars, 
and  was  forced  to  collect  himself  before  he  could 
recover  his  fluency.  This  confusion, however,  gave 
him  a  pleasing  expression,  while  the  heat  and  his 
anger  had  added  unusual  animation  to  his  well 
formed  features;  his  large  hazel  eyes  sparkled  willi 
unwonted  fire,  and  liis  very  bashfulness  lent  him  .i 
gentle  character,  which  contrasted  wonderfully  with 
liis  manly  form. 

Wlicn  he  had  ended  his  story,  Julia  so'.iled,  and 
said,  “  You  should  not  take  this  affair  so  much  I  > 
heart;  f>r,  if  Alberto  enticed  your  shortsigtediiess 
to  run  away  with  a  doll,  he  himself  hasdallen  in 
love  with  a  living  maiden  who  in  good  truth  h.as 
madj  him  p!.unly  ft'el  how  profo'undly  she  despises 
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hull  ” — Xavier  stared  at  this  declaration,  for  in  his 
fever  he  had  entirely  forgotten  to  mention  the  epi¬ 
sode  of  .Alberto’s  fair  one. — “  How  do  you  know 
that  Madonna!”  he  exclaimed.  “  From  whom  did 
you  liear  it!” — “  Uo  you  then  not  recognize  me?” 
said  the  fair  Julia,  laughing.  **  Well  it  is  evident, 
vou  have  no  eyes  for  ladies,  either  real  or  artificial.” 

“  Is  it  possible!”  cried  Xavier, — ”  you,  madonna, 
are  that  fair  one?” — ”  I,  and  none  but  I.” — '‘And 
bow  then  came  you  here!” — “  My  little  property  is 
here.  At  that  time  I  was  on  a  visit  to  my  aunt.” — 
•“  And  where  then  are  your  parents?” — “  It  is  many 
years  since  they  have  rested  in  the  grave,”  replied 
.(ulia  with  a  sigh. — ”  I  too  have  neither  father  nor 
mother,”  said  Xavier,  while  the  tears  stood  in  his 
eyes.  “  And  do  you  live  here  alone?” — “  I  possess 
this  house  and  these  gardens.  Sometimes  I  go  to  the 
city  to  my  aunt,  but  the  greater  part  of  my  time  1 
spend  here,  never  so  happy  as  in  my  solitude.” — For 
(he  first  time  in  his  life,  Xavier  gazed  at  a  woman 
boldly.  “  Hark  ye,  madonna ;  are  you  resolved  nev¬ 
er  to  marry?” — “  That  is  a  very  close  question,”  re¬ 
plied  Julia,  laughing.  Here  she  would  have  broken 
oil  tlie  conversatien,  but  Xavier  held  her  back,  and 
said,  ”  I  have  ventured  for  once,  and  if  it  do  not 
U.ke  place  now,  it  never  will.  You  are  beautiful, 
—that  your  face  tells  me*  you  are  good, — that  your 
beauty  tells  me.  You  have  said  that  you  are  an  or¬ 
phan;  a  strange  accident  has  united  u.«,  and,  if  I  do 
not  strike  while  the  iron  is  hot  all’s  lost.  I  came  out 
to  be  married,  and  it  rests  witli  you  whether  I  shall 
return  as  I  set  out,  and  be  a  laughing-stock  for  the 
abominable  Alberto,  nr  triumph  over  hiiii,aud  route 
him  entirely,  not  with  a  dagger,  but  with  your  pres¬ 
ence.” — In  this  way  he  continued  to  press  the  fair 
one,  till  ho  at  last  wrung  from  her  a  consent.  The 
suddenness  of  her  yielding  did  not  at  all  strike  him; 
and,  that  it  may  not  surprise  any  one  else,  we  must 
observe,  that  at  the  time  when  Julia  had  inquired 
into  the  circumstances  of  Alberto,  she  also  learned 
all  al'out  Xavier  and  his  simple  honest  character. 

It  may  easily  be  supposed  with  what  triumph  Xa¬ 
vier  carried  back  his  bride  with  him  to  Florence. — 
All  his  good  friends  were  already  collected  at  the 
city  gate  to  receive  him.  Alberto  himself  opened 
the  door,  and  cried  out, — “  Well,  Xavier,  how  have 
you  prospered  ?  Have  you  brought  back  your  beau¬ 
tiful  bride  ?” — “  Yes,”  replied  Xavier  coolly,  “  there 
sl.e  sits.” — “What  do  I  see!”  exclaimed  Alberto, 
confounded. — “  Another  ingenious  trick  of  the  ca¬ 
pricious  lady  Fortune,  Master  Alberto,”  said  Julii, 
laughing ;  “  sometimes  one  plays  beloit  an<l  is  hissed, 
while  another  plays  above,  and  gains  twenty  thous¬ 
and  scud:.  Sometimes  on  honest  soul  is  supposeil  to 
marry  a  wooden  puppet,  ai.d  the  puppet  suddenly 
changes  to  a  living  maiden,  who  has  actually  refused 
i.be  gallant  Alberto.  Xavier  is  much  indebted  to 
you,  sir;  and  though  you  have  lived  upon  him,  anti 
made  him  your  butt,  what  does  that  signify?  To  you 
alone  he  owes  his  property  and  his  bride.” 
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THE  PARTI-COLORED  SHIELD. 

In  the  days  of  knight-errantry  and  paganism,  one* 
of  the  old  British  princes  set  up  a  statue  to  the  God 
dess  of  Victory,  in  a  point  where  four  roads  met  to¬ 
gether.  In  her  right  hand  she  held  a  spear,  and 
rested  her  left  upon  a  shield;  the  outside  of  this 
shield  w’as  of  gold  and  the  hiside  of  silver,  on  the 
former  was  inscribed  in  the  old  British  language. 
To  the  Goddess  ever  favorable;  and  on  the  other, 
For  four  victories  obtained  swcessively  over  the  Piets 
and  other  inhabitants  of  the  northern  island. 

It  happened  one  day  that  tw  o  knights  completely 
armed,  the  one  in  black  the  otlier  in  ivhitc,  arrived 
from  opposite  parts  of  the  country  to  tliis  statue,  just 
about  the  same  tin  e;  and  as  neither  of  them  had  seen 
it  before,  they  sto,->ped  t  >  read  tlie  inscription,  and 
observe  the  excellence  of  the  workmanship.  After 
contemplating  on  it  for  some  ti:ac,  “  ’fins  gohlen 
shield,’’  says  tlie  black  knight;  “Golden  Shield”' 
cried  the  white  knight,  (w’h  i  was  strictly  observing 
the  opposite  side)  “  w!iy,  if  I  have  my  eye',  it  is  sil¬ 
ver.”  “  1  know  notliing  of  your  eyes,”  replied  the 
black  knight,  “  but  if  ever  I  saw  a  golden  shield  in 
my  life  this  is  one.”  “Yes,”  returned  the  white 
knight,  smiling,  “  it  is  very  probable,  indeed,  that 
they  should  expose  a  shield  of  gold  in  so  public  a 


ace  as  this;  for  my  part,  I  womler  even  a  silver  one 
>  18  not  too  strong  a  temptation  for  the  devotion  ot 
I  some  people  that  pass  this  way;  arul  it  appears  by 
the  dale  that  this  has  been  here  above  three  years.” 
The  black  knight  could  not  bear  the  smile  with 
which  this  was  delivered,  grew  so  warm  in  the  dis¬ 
pute,  that  It  soon  ended  in  a  challenge;  they  both 
therefore  turned  their  horses,  and  rode  hack  so  far 
as  to  have  siitTicient  space  for  their  career,  then  their 
spears  in  their  rests,  and  Hew  at  each  other  with  the 
greatest  fury  and  impetuosity.  Their  shock  was  so 
rude,  and  the  blow  on  each  side  so  elTectual,  that 
they  both  fell  to  the  ground,  much  w’ounded  and 
bruised,  and  lay  therefor  some  time  as  in  a  trance. 
A  good  druid,  who  was  travelling  that  way,  found 
them  in  this  condition.  The  druids  were  the  phy¬ 
sicians  of  tliose  times  as  well  as  the  priests.  He  had 
.a  sovereign  balsam  about  him  he  had  composed 
himself,  for  he  was  very  skilful  in  all  the  plants  that 
grew  in  the  field  or  in  the  forest;  he  staunched  their 
blood,applicd  his  balsam  to  their  wounds  and  brought 
them  as  it  were  from  death  to  life  again.  As  soon 
as  they  were  sufficiently  recovered,  he  began  to  en¬ 
quire  into  the  occasion  of  their  quarrel ;  “  Why  this 
man,” cried  the  black  night,"  will  have  it, that  that 
shield  yonder  is  silver.”  “  And  he  will  have  it,”  re¬ 
plied  the  white  knight,  “that  it  is  gold,”  and  then  told 
him  all  the  particulars  of  the  affair.  “Ah!”  said 
the  druid,  with  a  sigh,"  you  are  both  of  you  my 
brethren  in  the  right,  and  both  of  you  in  the  wrong; 
had  either  of  you  given  himself  time  to  look  upon 
the  opposite  side  of  the  shield,  as  well  as  that  which 
first  presented  itself  to  his  view,  all  this  passion  and 
bloodshed  might  have  been  avoided;  however,  there 
is  a  very  good  lesson  to  be  learned  from  evils  that 
have  befallen  you  on  this  occasion.  Permit  me. 
therefore,  to  entreat  you  by  all  our  gods,  auil  by  this 
goddess  of  victory  in  particular,  never  to  enter  into 
any  dispute  for  the  future  till  you  have  fairly  consider¬ 
ed  both  sides  of  the  question.  [Perclvat. 


CH.^RACTER  OK  THE  aNCIENT  GOVERN.MEXT  OF 
RErt  BLIC’AN  VKNfCE. 

History  has  no  parallel  to  the  silent,  mysterious, 
inexorable  tyranny  of  Venice;  a  tyranny  to  its  sub¬ 
jects, 

- “  iiibtle,  invisiblr; 

.AdiI  univers..i  a«  the  air  they  breathed; 

A  power  that  never  slumbered,  never  pardoned; 

.All  eye.  all  ear;  no  where,  and  every  where; 

Entering  the  closet  and  the  .anrtuary; 

Most  present  when  least  tli'-ught  ot;  nothing  dropt 
In  secret,  when  the  heart  is  on  the  lips. 

Nothing  in  feverish  sleep,  hut  instantly 

Obserted  and  judged;  a  powrrlhat  if  but  glanced  at 

In  casual  cunversatioii,  be  it  where  it  inisht. 

The  speaker  lowered  at  once  his  eyes,  his  voice. 

And  pointed  upwards  as  to  God  in  heaven.’’ 

Yet,  under  thisdark  and  relentless  administration, 
Venice  was  the  throne  of  pleasure,  the  chosen  seat, 
not  only  of  Italian,  but  of  Europe.m  festivity.  The 
imagination  may  now  fondly  linger  over  what  was 
tlicn  the  source  of  pride  and  gratification,  to  the  am- 
biti.ius,  the  busy,  and  the  gay.  Her  pictcrcsque 
situation,  throned  on  her  hundred  isles;  the  magnif¬ 
icence  of  her  Palladian  elevations,  the  churches, 
and  palaces  of  every  style  and  decoration;  slumber¬ 
ing  on  their  shadows  in  the  “  long  drawn  aisles  of 
her  cainals;”  her  decks  and  arsetial.-*,  stored  with  all 
the  furniture  of  war;  her  quays,  so  strangely  crow¬ 
ded  with  the  mingled  costumes  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  World,  glittering  with  pageants,  or  heap- 
eil  with  costly  merchandize,  echoing  the  Stream 
of  Music,  the  peal  of  merimcnt,  or  tl,e  hum  of 
commerce.  To  borrow  the  expressive  language  of 
Byron: 

.‘»he  looki  a  *ea  Cj  bele.  from  ocean 
Riiiiiir  with  her  liara  ol  proud  toweri 
.At  .iiry  dittancr,  w  ilh  m.ijotic  in'it-oo, 

A  ruler  of  the  waters  and  their  powers; 

And  such  she  was — her  dauirliters  had  their  dowers 
From  spoils  of  nations,  and  the  r\h  i.istltss  Ea't 
P.uir’d  in  her  lap  all  gems  in  sparkling  showers ; 

In  purple  she  was  robed,  and  of  her  feast 
Monarcl.j  partook,  and  thought  their  dig  lity  increased- 

But  in  so  fair  a  city,  all  this  splendour,  festivity, 
ind  pleasure,  were  consistent  with  secret,  butex- 
ce.seive  scenes  of  horror.  Her  palaces  and  prisons 
t\ ere  contiguous;  and  while  the  masque  and  revel 
encircled  the  edifice  of  government,  that  ancient 
pile  covered  abodes  of  misery  from  which  mercy  and 
even  hope  were  excluded.  During  the  gayest  fionrs 
of  Venetian  pleasure,  in  the  throng  of  the  Cassino, 
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or  in  the  maze  of  the  Carnival,  individuals  disap¬ 
peared  from  society,  and  were  heard  of  no  more :  to 
breathe  an  inquiry  after  their  fate  was  a  dangerous 
imprudence,  even  to  mourn  their  loss  was  an  act  of 
guilt.  Before  the  secret  council  of  government,  the 
informer  was  never  confronted  with  the  accused  : 
the  victim  was  frequently  denied  a  hearing,  and  hur¬ 
ried  to  death,  or  condemned  to  linger  for  life  in  the 
dungeons  of  state;  bis  olfence  untried  and  its  pun¬ 
ishment  unknown.  The  influence  of  a  secret  po¬ 
lice  pervaded  the  city;  there  was  no  sweet  privacy 
in  domestic  life,  no  confidence  in  familiar  discourse, 
which  was  not  chilled,  or  violated  by  fears  and  sus¬ 
picions,  or  a  detestable  treachery,  a-gainst  which 
there  was  no  assurance,  against  which  no  caution 
could  guard,  and  where  no  sharp-sightedness  could 
point  out  the  danger.  [Rtp-  Arts. 

AN  IRISH  SCHOOLMASTER. 

In  the  midst  of  his  noisy  mansion  sat  Phil.  Sulli¬ 
van,  wielding  his  birch  as  if  it  had  been  a  sceptre, 
while  his  little  subjects  were  ranged  around  on 
benches  formed  of  sods,  that  you  may  still  see  along 
the  wall.  The  fire,  when  any  was  required,  was 
made  in  the  centre  of  the  apartment,  the  fuel  being 
furnished^by  each  scholar  bringing  a  turf  with  him. 
The  door  was  formed  of  stakes  interlaced  with  wat¬ 
tles,  a  loop  of  which  thrown  over  a  crooked  nail, 
lerved  the  purpose  of  a  lock,  and  a  rude  table  that 
the  master  sat  at,  was  all  the  de'-k  in  the  school. — 
.\s  they  came  in  at  the  door,  the  urchins  were  obli¬ 
ged  to  make  their  best  bow,  by  drawing  back  the 
left  leg,  catching  the  tuft  of  hair  that  hung  over  the 
forehead,  and  bringing  their  stiff  necks  to  the  pre¬ 
cise  mathematical  curve  that  constitutes  politeness, 
whilst  Phil,  kept  sometimes  talking  English,  some¬ 
times  Irish,  to  suit  himself  to  the  comprehension  of 
his  pupils.  Of  the  manner  in  which  ho  accomplish¬ 
ed  this,  the  following  is  a  specimen;  “Come  here, 
PatGrechan,”  said  he  to  a  red  headed  boy  dressed 
in  a  grey  freizc  coat,  which  came  down  to  his  heels, 
and  a  pair  of  old  leather  breeches,  that  only  reached 
half  way  down  his  thighs  e.xposing  his  red  measled 
legs,  “  come  stand  up  here  on  table,  and  let  the 
boys  bear  how  well  you  can  say  your  letters.”  Pat 
mounted  with  great  confidence,  but  whin  hi.s  phiz, 
by  being  raised  into  the  light,  became  more  distict- 
ly  seen,  “  Uubbaboo  (earin’  murder!”  exclaimed 
Phil.  “  where  have  you  been  wid  that  face?  why 
man  alive  you’ve  been  kissing  the  prata  pot,  and 
your  hair  too  stan  lin’  up  for  a  price,  like  the  bristles 
af  a  fighting  pig.  Is  there  no  water  in  the  stream? 
and  it  would  have  been  no  great  trouble  to  draw 
your  fingers  through  your  hair  any  how.”  Pat  ve¬ 
ry  composedly  lifted  up  the  tail  of  his  coat,  and  spit- 
.ting  upon  it,  gave  his  face  a  wipe  that  left  it  streak¬ 
ed  like  a  branded  cow.  “  There  now,”  said  Phil., 
“  blow  your  nose,  and  hold  up  your  head  like  a  gen¬ 
tleman.  What  is  this,  aroon,"  said  he,  pointing  to 
the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet.  Pat  scratched  his 
head.  “  You  don’t  what  it  is;  small  blame  to  yon 
for  your  mother  keeps  you  running  about  after  the 
cows  when  you  should  be  at  your  larnin;  but  look 
up  at  the  couples  of  the  house,  and  try  if  you  can’t 
remember  it.”  “  A,"  said  Pat.  “  Well  done;  what’s 
the  name  of  the  next  one!”  Pat  hesitated  again. 

“  What  do  you  call  the  big  fly  that  makes  the  ho¬ 
ney!”  “  li.”  “  Och,  you’re  i  genus,  Pat,  ready 
m.ido.”  So  on  he  went  illustrating  in  this  inanott 
until  he  came  to  the  letter  O;  having  iried  Pat’s  ge¬ 
nus  with  it  two  or  three  ways  to  no  purpose,  Phil, 
was  geftiiig  out  of  patience,—"  what  would  you  say 
if  I  was  to  nit  you  a  palthog  on  the  ear,”  (suiting  tho 
action  to  the  word.)  “  O!”  cried  Pat,  clapping  hit 
hand  upon  the  offlicted  spot,  which  rung  with  the 
blow  “  I  knew  you’d  find  it,”  said  Phil.  By  the 
help  of  thi.s  admonition,  Pat  struggled  through  the 
rest  of  the  letters.  “  Well  vou  may  sit  down  now, 
and  send  up  Mick  Moriarty  ”  Mick  was  rather 
further  on  than  Pat;  he  was  spelling  words..  After 
spelling  two  or  three  tolerably  well,  he  cafneto  the 
word  what.  “Well,  what  does  w-h-a-t  make!”— 
Mick  was  not  sure  about  it.  “  W-h-a-t,”  soid  Phil., 

“  sounds/iif;  but  (conscious  of  his  own  error  ir  the 
pronunciation)  when  I  say /of,  don’t  you  say /of,  but 
do  you  say  fat  your  own  way. 

The  wealth  of  a  covetous  man  is  the  same  with 
respect  to  others,  as  money  never  fenjoyed:  it  is  his 
property,  and  when  lest  he  becometh  miserable 
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THE  BSORITCIR. _ 

'  ALBANY,  SATURDAY.  SEPTEMBER  16,  1H26. 

Mr.  ELlSiiA  WILCOX,  proprietor  of  the 
Canal  Bookstore,  on  board  the  boat  Enryclopadia, 
is  authorised  to  act  as  our  agent,  on  the  borders  ol 
the  canal,  between  Albany  and  Buffalo. 

fag.-*  Our  friend  “G.”  has  viewed  our  remark*^ 
upon  orthographical  and  orthoepical  anomaly,  too 
much  in  a  serious  light:  we  meant  only  to  expres* 
our  indifference,  while  we  maintained  neutrality, 
regarding  the  fight  between  custom  and  theory.— 
We  are  well  advised  that  Noah  Webster’s  ridiculous 
pretensions  have  been  of  little  or  no  service  to  the 
republic  of  letters;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  hi* 
pedantry  will, ere  long,  be  rewarded  w’ith  universal 
neglect.  Yet  we  are  not  wholly  convinced  that 
Walker  is  the  “heir  apparent:”  even  should  his 
“  liquid”  and  “  gliding”  orthoepy  gain  favour,  and 
its  jingling  trappings  be  pressed  into  general  service, 
the  music  of  his  ear  would  receive  but  little  credit 
for  its  sickening  absurdity.  It  would  probably  re¬ 
quire  more  than  a  “  five  years’  ”  war,  and  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  much  cunning,  to  give  the  imaginary  necessi¬ 
ty  of  k  the  aspect  of  reality.  We  will  contend  nei 
ther  for  it  nor  against  it;  but,  perhaps,  those  who 
enlist  under  the  regenerative  banner,  may  as  well 
elect  V,  and  a  few  other  officious  and  disappointed 
courtezans,  to  places  of  moderate  distinction,  that 
they  may  he  considered  worthy  of  reigning  over  a 
portion  of  the  trophy,  when  the  battle  is  done.  It  is 
needless  to  dwell  upon  this  subject,  since  jione  will 
impeach  the  omnipotency  of  Custom;  and  we  are 
not  prepared  to  believe  that  “G.”  is  anxious  to 
give  dignity  to  the  theoretical  tag-locks  of  the  fas¬ 
tidious  scholiast. 


MASONIC. 

The  General  Giand  Royal  Arch  Chapter  of  the 
United  States,  commenced  its  session  in  New-York, 
on  Thursday.  His  Excellency  Governor  Clinton, 
General  Grand  High  Priest,  presides  at  the  meeting. 
Tlie  General  Grand  Encampment  of  the  United 
States,  will  convene  in  the  same  city  on  Monday 
next. 

A  handsome  brick  edifice  is  now  erecting  in  the 
village  of  Catskill,  for  masonic  uses.  The  cost  is 
estimated  at  about  $.5000,  which  is  furnished  by  tlie 
voluntary  contributions  of  members  of  the  fraternity 
in  that  village.  The  building  will  be  dedicated  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 

The  keystone  of  the  aqueduct  across  the  Rundout 
oreek  in  Marbletown,  (in  the  line  of  the  Delaware 
and  Hudson  Canal,)  was  laid  on  Saturday,  the  2d  inst. 
with  the  ceremonials  of  Freemasonry.  The  detail 
of  the  proceedings  is  too  lengthy  for  our  columns  at 
present.  The  ceremonies  were  grand  and  imposing, 
and  elicited  the  warmest  admiration  from  the  multi¬ 
tude  drawn  together  by  the  novelty  and  interest  of 
the  occasion.  In  conclusion,  (says  the  Ulster  Senti¬ 
nel)  the  procession  again  formed  with  the  Bund  in 
front,  and  proceeded  to  a  triangular  table  embowered 
in  an  orchard  uprn  the  top  of  the  precipice,  where 
Mr.  Pine,  from  Kingston,  had  spread  a  comfortable 
cold  collation  to  refresh  the  exhausted  multitude. 
The  masonic  fraternity,  with  Mount  Horeb  Chapter 
at  their  head,  extended  themselves  in  a  long  line 
upon  either  side  of  the  board,  and  partook,  with  va¬ 
rious  appetites,  of  the  hearty  cheer.  At  the  close  of 
the  repast,  an  Anthem  was  sung,  and  a  toast  or  two 
alrunk — when  the  company,  without  having  experi- 
«kfcd  any  thing  to  mar  the  enjoyments  of  the  day, 
^uKaisrted  for  their  homes 


The  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  Lodge  was  consti¬ 
tuted  on  Wednesday,  the  6th  inst.  and  its  officers  in¬ 
stalled  in  due  farm  by  the  M.  W.  Grand  Lodge  of 
that  state.  The  American  Traveller  says,  a  large 
number  of  the  craft,  and  a  brilliant  assemblage  of 
•adies  witnessed  the  ceremonies.  The  address  was 
delivered  by  Mr.  James  G.  Carter,  of  Boston, 
nd  is  highly  spoken  of.  The  usual  proclamation 
)f  the  Grand  Marshal  concluded  the  exercises  in  the 
Meeting-house,  after  which  the  procession  returned 
to  Mason’s  Hall,  where  a  handsome  entertainment 
was  provided  by  Mr.  Spooner.  The  company  re¬ 
tired  from  the  table  at  an  early  hour,  and  closed  the 
day  by  a  ball,  which  was  fashionably  attended. 

The  Pautucket  (R.  I.)  Chronicle  says,  on  Thurs- 
Uy,  the  .31st  ultimo,  Temple  Lodge  was  consecra¬ 
ted,  and  its  officers  installed,  at  the  village  of  Green¬ 
ville,  in  Sinithfield.  In  addition  to  150  of  the  frater¬ 
nity,  a  large  assemblage  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
joined  in  procession.  An  address  was  delivered  by 
the  Rev.  George  Taft,  Grand  Chaplain,  which 
is  said  to  be  a  production  of  the  first  order.  After 
the  services  at  the  meeting  house,  the  procession 
moved  to  the  place  selected  for  dining,  and  a  table 
prepared  by  Col.  Smith  in  the  open  air,  furnished 
an  excellent  repast  for  those  who  attended.  Seve¬ 
ral  toasts  were  drunk,  and  songs  sung.  The  day 
was  uncommonly  pleasant,  and  nothing  occurred 
throughout  the  whole,  to  mar  the  pleasure  of  the 
numerous  throng  that  assembled  on  the  occasion. 

The  "Brethren  of  the  mystic  tie,"  constituted  a 
.splendid  part  of  the  procession  at  the  laying  of  the 
corner  stone  of  the  Groton  Monument,  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  the  Cth  inst.  Among  them  were  six  or  eight 
officers  of  high  reputation  and  rank  in  the  army  and 
navy  of  the  United  States,  the  Adjutant  General 
and  General  of  the  Artillery  of  the  state,  and  many 
survivors  of  the  battle  at  the  fort  in  1781. 

The  corner  stone  of  a  building  intended  for  the  ac¬ 
commodation  of  the  Lodge  in  W’heeling,  Maryland, 
was  laid  in  due  form  on  the  29lh  July,  by  the  ma¬ 
sonic  bodies  of  Ihat  place,  and  the  neighbouring 
lodges,  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  concourse  of  peo¬ 
ple,  who  had  assembled  to  witness  the  ceremony. 

The  ninth  number  of  TVic  Casket;  or  Floicers  of 
Literature,  fVit,  and  Sentiment,  a  well  conducted 
and  neatly  printed  monthly  journal,  containing  32 
octavo  pages,  is  now  published.  The  prospectus 
was  given  in  the  Escritoir  some  weeks  since.  Tlie 
terms  are  Iw'o  dollars  a  year.  Publishers,  Atkins 
and  Alexander,  proprietors  of  the  Philadelphia  Sa¬ 
turday  Evening  Post.  If  any  of  our  readers  wish  to 
become  patrons  we  will  cheerfully  act  as  agent. 

The  editor  of  The  Allntm  and  Ladies  Weekly  Ga¬ 
zette,  published  in  Philadelphia,  has  offered,  in  pre 
miums,  the  sum  of  Tuso  Hundred  Dollars,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  For  the  best  original  Tale,  $50;  for  the  ‘2d 
best  ditto,  $30;  for  the  best  original  Essay,  $-50;  for 
the  2J  best  ditto.  $20;  for  the  best  original  Poem, 
not  exceeding  100  lines,  $30;  for  the  2d  best  ditto, 
$20:  the  premiums  will  be  paid  in  cash,  or  in  gold 
medals,  agreeably  to  the  will  of  the  authors.  Arti¬ 
cles  intended  for  the  above  premiums,  all  of  which 
it  is  understood,  w’ill  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Edi¬ 
tor,  are  to  bo  forwarded,  free  of  expense,  to  Tho.m  \s 
C.  Clarke,  proprietor  of  The  ..4/6«£m,  Philadelphia, 
as  follows: — The  Tales  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
December  next;  the  Essays  on  or  before  the  twen¬ 
tieth  day  of  January  next;  and  the  Poems  on  or  be¬ 
fore  the  twenty  second  day  of  February  next;  each 
article  to  be  accompanied  with  a  sealed  note,  con¬ 
taining  the  writer's  name  and  address,  which  w  ill  in 
no  case  be  opened,  unless  a  premium  be  awarded  to 


the  writer  thereof.  It  is  desirable,though  notan  indU 
pensable  requisite,  that  the  articles  may  be  particu 
larly  adapted  to  the  character  of  a  work  devoted,  as 
is  the  Album,  to  Uie  service  and  interests  of  the 
ladies. 

Mrs.  Royal  has  arrived  in  New-York.  She  Las 
addressed  an  epistle  vindicatory  to  Col.  Stone  and 
Mr.  Dwight,  through  the  medium  of  the  Enquirer 
The  Advocate  says  that,  when  at  Waterford,  she 
formally  challenged  a  gentleman  to  fight  a  duel,  be 
cause  he  would  not  subscribe  for  her  book;  but  his 
“  gallantry”  would  not  allow  him  to  accept  it. 


GIiBikXrZXTOS. 

The  following  account  of  the  destruction  of  the 
family  of  Mr.  Willey,  residing  near  the  Notch  of 
the  White  Hills,  New-IIampshire,  is  from  the  Port¬ 
land  Advertiser: 

A  gentleman  of  this  town,  who  has  recently  re 
turned  from  Conway,  has  favored  us  with  some  par 
ticulars  of  a  disaster  near  the  Notch  of  the  White 
Hills,  w’hich  happened  last  week.  The  afternoon 
had  been  rainy, which  continued  until  eleven  o’clock 
in  the  evening,  when  it  cleared  away.  About  the 
same  hour,  a  great  noise  was  heard  at  the  distance 
of  several  miles  like  the  rushing  down  of  rocks  and 
much  water  from  the  mountains.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing  the  people  at  Conway  could  discern  that  some 
disaster  of  no  ordinary  character  had  happened,  by 
the  appearance  of  the  mountains  each  side  of  the 
road.  On  repairing  to  the  spot,  they  found  Mr.  Wil¬ 
ley’s  house,  standing  near  the  Notch,  unhurt,  but 
destitute  of  any  of  the  family.  It  was  supposed  they 
left  it  in  their  fright,  and  were  instantly  swept  away 
and  buried  under  the  rocks  and  earth  which  were 
borne  down  by  the  freshet.  This  family  consisted 
of  Mr.  Willey,  his  wife,  five  children,  and  two  hired 
men,  all  of  whom  were  suddenly  swept  from  time 
to  eternity  by  this  lamentable  disaster.  Had  they 
remained  in  the  house,  they  would  probably  have 
been  safe.  Three  of  those  unfortunate  persons  have 
since  been  dug  out  from  under  the  earth  and  rocks, 
which  were  carried  along  with  them. 

The  out  buildings  were  destroyed,  and  the  horse* 
in  the  stable;  the  oxen  were  saved.  The  road  is 
filled  up  several  miles  to  that  degree  that  it  is 
thought  impracticable  to  repair  it  or  make  another. 
It  is  supposed  that  a  water  spout  gathered  and  burst 
against  the  mountains,  which  produced  so  great  a 
freshet  as  instantaneously  to  carry  every  thing  be¬ 
fore  it.  Rocks  of  several  tons  were  swept  away. 
The  Saco  River  had  risen  at  Fryeburg,  the  next 
morning,  ten  feet. 

Thus  is  stricken  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  a 
group  which  the  virtuous  and  the  happy  could  not 
but  admire, and  whicliihc  rich  and  proud  might  envy 
No  mortal  eye  was  permitted  to  witness  and  survive 
the  agonies  of  the  awful  moment — no  mortal  ear 
caught  the  expiring  groan  of  the  sufferers.  The 
horrors  of  the  catastrophe  are  imprinted  on  the  me 
mory  of  no  child  of  the  earth;  yet  were  the  very 
hairs  of  their  heads  all  numbered;  and  who  is  there 
that  would  not  admire  the  kindness  of  that  Provl 
dence  which  left  no  “  bruised  reed”  standing  amidst 
a  scene  of  bereavement — no  parent  to  weep  over  the 
mangled  and  faded  tiower — no  infant  bud,  cut  from 
the  parent  stock  to  wither  and  die  in  the  blast. 

Distress  in  Barb  aky.  Iu  April  last  the  Brit¬ 
ish  authorities  at  Gibraltar  sent«  medical  officer  to 
examine  and  report  the  nature  of  the  diseaAe  raging 
at  that  time  in  Morocco.  He  was  absent  on  this  du¬ 
ty  nearly  a  month.  On  his  return  to  Gibraltar,  he 
wrote  as  follows  to  his  friends  in  England. 

“  To  cive  you  some  idea  of  the  calamities  under 
which  they  are  now  sufferins,  it  will  be  enough  to 
tell  you  that  within  the  last  five  months  there  have 
died,  in  the  Emperor  of  Morocco’s  dominions,  no 
less  than  two  hundred  thousand  souls,  from  famine 
and  disease.  In  Fez  alone,  there  have  been  thirty 
eight  thousand  deaths.  I'heir  crops  having  failed 
for  these  last  three  years,  from  drought,  all  the  riv¬ 
ers  and  springs  being  dried  up,  cattle  died  of  course 
from  want  of  herbage,  and  the  miserable  Arabt 
flocked  down  in  thousands  to  the  ports  on  the  Barba¬ 
ry  coast  in  hopes  of  obtaining  sustenance,  bringinf 
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wish  them  disease  and  starvation.  It  has  been  my  vided,  and  it  is  expected  that,  with  this  aid,  a  person 
lot  to  see  almost  every  horrible  sight  in  nature,  but  can  remain  under  water  as  long  as  may  be  required 
.ill  1  have  seen  put  together  is  nothing  to  what  I  have  at  a  time, 
witnessed  within  this  last  month.  Famine  is  of  all  .p,  .  .  „ 

other  calamities  that  rau  alHict  a  people,  the  most  * J,*®,  American  Congress  of  Deputies  which  as- 

■Icplorable  and  shocking.  The  Anatomie  Vivante  h».  adj-.umed  to  meet  «t  s  { 

'^,1  ,  .  .1.  Milage  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  citjr  of  Me.xico,  eud  ho  d 

would  be  amongst  these  unfortunate  wretches  pas-  its  session  there- 

sed  by  as  no  curiosity,  for  I  saw  thousands  every  day.  A  father,  mother  and  daughter  recently  drowned  i 
Such  is  their  extreme  llUMry  that  I  constantly  wit-  ihcnMelvet  in  the  little  river  Amicus,  in  France.  It  ap|>cared  ' 
nessed  men,  women  artn  children,  dying  in  the  hmud  on  the  banks,  in  the  hand  writing  of  the  duugh- 

^lrect3.  and  in  the  open  fields  the  skeletons  of  men 

are  to  be  seen.  You  see  persons  emaciated,  totter-  An  elderly  man,  whose  estate  is  said  to  be  worth 
mg  and  worn  out,  at  length  lying  down  and  expi-  sis.oog,  was  convicted  of  sisalmg  a  blanket,  at  the  court  of 
ring.  They  are  seen  devouring  dead  animals,  as  common  pleas,  held  in  Hamsuble,  .Mass- last  week, 
horses,  dogs,  cats,  &c.  and  even  to  pick  up  corn  from  The  Boston  Recorder  announces  the  death  of  the 
the  excrerneiit  of  animals.  Children  are  seen  in  JCII,  a  missionvy  of  the  Hombay  miisioB.  who 

ihe  stooping  position  gathering  up  single  grains  of  Cch  u“t.‘'‘l'"c  wi;  .;Ucd'w\lh‘‘th^ ehXa  a!7^ 

corn;  others  turning  over  a  dung  hill  in  search  of  .M  and  died  a  quarter  before  ! 2  «n  the  same  day. 
the  stalks  of  vegetables  and  bones,  which  last  they  Another  trold  Mine  has  been  discovered  in  North 
break  between  two  stones,  for  the  sake  of  the  mar-  Carolina,  within  half  a  mile  of  t'hailotie,  Mecklenburg  coun- 
row  contained  therein.  Added  to  this,  the  towns  ‘y-  “"d  absht  ••<‘>p«i'ay  weights  had  been  obtain- 

m  the  Coast  are  aflected  with  dangerous  fever!  wetVr  "  *  ’* 

Fmght  of  Locusts.  A  private  letter,  dated 

*0-1  4  .u*  i^iri  **u  i.  three  yean  *1*0,  contain**<J  but  *  iinele  white  inhabitant,  ha* 

at  Baroda,  mentions  that  a  cloud  of  locusts,  whish  now  a  popuUtiun  of  no  le^t  than  three  ihousaDd. 
has  been  hovering  for  nearly  two  months  over  dif-  The  (irand  Jury  of  (Juilford  county.  North  Caro- 
ferent  parts  of  the  province  of  Guzeralt,  passed  over  lina,  lately  presented  a  pirur  for  being  intoxicated  in  the-  Jury 
that  city  on  the  23d  ult.  The  writer  calculates  that  I**'*-  •**<  ‘’"‘“t  **"«'•  him  fifty  dollars:  the  fiae  is  m  be  re'- 

the  cloud  must  have  covered  10  square  miles,  which  T  '.'r’l  'V!‘ 

^  ^  ’  ,,  that  hr  ha*  kept  uober  mnct  liie  lant  term. 

allowing  only  one  fi'J"  *  square  inch,  would  a  gentleman  of  Ch-irleston.S.  C.  has  transmitted 

give  more  than  40,0j0  millions  .—from  observ-  »  bank  bill  of  >|IN),  for  tbe  iclief  of  the  citizens  of  that  p-irt  of 

ing  them  as  they  passed  a  very  tall  Hag-statf,  so  far  .North  Carolina  which  is  sull'ering  so  much  from  the  continued 

as  the  eye  was  capable  of  judging,  they  appeared  to  excessive  drought. 

be  equally  thick  fifty  feet  above  the  ground,  as  thev  ,,  /-  i  c  o  .  t.  .v. 

were  at  twelve  or  twenty.  The  insects  ar^  said  t'o  , 

have  done  little  or  no  injury  at  Baroda,  but  to  have  published  in  the  Metropohtaii,  of 

parsed  onward  with  a  steady  flight,  their  course  be  <>eorgetown  an  account  of  his  seeing  in  the  slash¬ 
ing  from  the  south-east  and  toward  the  north-east,  k  ot  this  citv,  a  spider  snare  a  frog,  and  hoist 

diverging  from  the  right  line  of  their  ront  on  reach-  »P  several  inches  to  a  twig.  1  his  account  was 
ing  the  city,  the  smoke  and  uproar  of  which  mav  generally  credited  I  now  send  you  an  account 
probably  explain  the  change  Before  their  ap-  and  a  snake,  which  appears  equally  m- 

proach.  and  after  their  departure,  their  appearance  think 

was  precisc-ly  that  of  immense  and  heavy  clouds  of  “  publishing,  you  may  amuse  some  of  the  cu- 

licnsc  smoke  all  along  the  horizon.  rious.  i  .  ,  .  •  *  j-  i 

^  r r^.  .oi  t)n  Friday  last,  1st  inst.  a  spider  was  discovered 

[liombay  paper  of  Jan  21.  workmen  in  the  Rock  cJeek  Paper  Mill.ap- 

K.voL.wt)  FIFTY  VEAiis  AGO. — In  scventv  years,  parently  in  lontact  with  a  small  black  snake,  about 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  have  advanced  full  fifty  nine  inches  long.  When  first  discovered,  the  snake 
millions  in  number.  In  twenty-five  years,  the  num-  was  snapping  at  the  spider,  and  at  each  snap  or  jump 
ber  of  inhabited  houses  in  England  and  Wales  alone  of  the  snake,  the  spider  lapped  his  web  round  the 
has  advanced  one  half.  Ffty  years  ago,  the  very  head  of  the  snake,  and  still  kept  looping  him  up  to 
I'xistenre  of  canals  was  a  matter  of  incredulity :  fif-  his  fastening.  This  combat  continued  all  day  on 
teen  millions  of  public  wealth  have  now  been  pro-  Friday,  and  all  Saturday,  until  the  evening,  when 
bably  absorpt  by  these  mighty  ducts;  and  at  len<t  the  spider  completely  conquered,  and  had  killed  the 
half  as  much  more  is  at  this  hour  destined  for  their  j -nake.  On  Sunday,  he'had  him  well  lashed  about 
formation.  Fifty  years  ag:«,  there  was  hardly  a  steam  |  'he  head,  middle  and  taal,  and  had  him  hoisted  eigh- 
engine  in  the  kingdom.  There  cannot  now  be  less  teen  inches  up  in  his  web,  where  he  w  now  hang- 
than  twelve  thousand — a  creation  of  p  iwer  equal  to  ing,  and  the  spider  feeding  on  him.  What  is  retnark- 
at  least  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  horses;  an  energy  able,  is,  that  this  spider  is  not  bigger  than  a  common 
whicli  in  a  single  dav  would  have  raised  up  the  great  'ly.  They  can  both  be  seen  in  the  web  at  the 
pvrainid  of  Egypt.  Fiftv  years  ago,  our  annual  ex-  paper  mill,  and  all  the  above  facts  attested  by  \Vm. 
port  of  manufactured  cotton  did  not  amount  to  a  L”ish,  foreman,  Edward  Levis,  George  Miller,  and  j 
T-i  irter  of  a  million  in  value :  it  has  iu>w  swollen  to  !  Samuel  Norwood,  workmen  in  the  mill,  and  by  all : 
ner.r  thirty  millions.  In  the  same  period,  our  ex- 1  the  hands  working  there. 

^  -  I  f*rv/^Ar»T%4  »T»'T'r?r»C’r^v*  i 


ported  woolens,  in  defiance  of  Sixon,  Prussian,  Spa- 
ni«hand  American  conipptition.have  advanced  more 
than  tw’o  milli-uis.  Fifty  years  ago,  our  imports  of 
raw  silk  were  only  three  hundred  thousand  pounds 
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[,Vul.  hit. 


In  past  ages  the  only  road  to  prosperity  has  been 
vv.ir;  and  nations  seemed  to  think  that  withoutron- 


millioiii  of  yards;  hey  arc  now  near  sixty  millions  l,.d  to  splendor  and  renown.  The  early 

bifty  years  ago,  the  whole  value  of  our  exported  empires  have  left  great  traces  of  magnifi- 

prodiiee,  both  native  »nd  fcrcign  was  ,ust  fourteen  Babylon  or  the 

milhonsof  money;  the  value  of  hr.tish  produce  ex-  Tadmor,  rises  the  glorv  of  conquerors.- 

ported  alone  is  now  more  than  fifty  mil  ions  A  y,-  ‘n  that  is  recorded  of  Egyptiatl  labor  and  Corin- 
bundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  says  old  1  urker  contem- 

there  were  only  wo  or  three  vessels  in  Scotland  warriors.  The  trade  and  mcrch.-int-s  of  Athens 


violence  led  to  splendor  and  renown.  The  early 
eastern  empires  have  left  great  traces  of  magnifi¬ 
cence;  but  far  above  the  gardens  of  Babylon  or  the 


ue  a>v  o.  i.i  iiai.i  ...u  .  though  Condemned  to  idleness  except  in  war  and 

to  a  hu„,ired  thousand  tons;  it  is  noxv  at  least  three  y  ^rthage  fell  before  the  sword 

million,  of  tons, employing  about  two  hundre.Uhou-  ^  Home,  and  not  all  the  wares  that  heathen  nations 
s  ind  sduls.  [Annual  Register  far  182o.  fabricated  gave  a  twentieth  part  of  the  power 

A  iSiving  Bell  hjis  been  made  for  us«  at  the  Ma-  which  the  soldiers  of  the  republic  won.  Wh**!! 
rine  Railway  now  making  at  the  North  End  of  Bos-  Christianity  was  established,  milder  motives  swayed 
ton.  A  person  is  to  descend  in  the  bell  to  saw  oil’  mankind  and  industry  became  a  source  of  power.-— 
ha  piles  under  water.  An  air  tube  and  pump  is  pro-  Venice,  Genoa,  Pisa,  tho  petty  states  of  Italy  stood, 


by  their  ingenuity,  among  the  largest  empires;  and 
created  resources  by  trade  which  war  could  not  have 
given.  The  Hanseatic  league,  the  Netherlands, 
grew  stronger  by  industry;  and,  by  labor,  the  Dutch 
republic  was  enabled  to  contend  with  nations  much 
her  superiors.  [  Quarterly  Review. 

Fr.tTDAi.  Claims. — The  following  is  a  specimen 
of  as  curious  a  claim  as  has  been  set  up  since  the  days 
of  Eolus  of  doubtful  fame.  It  has  the  advantage  ot 
being  a  faithful  record  from  the  annals  of  history. 

In  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  celebra¬ 
ted,  but  long  since  destroyed,  monastery  of  Augiis- 
tinians  at  IViHshicur,  in  the  province  of  Ovcryssel, 
were  desirous  of  erecting  a  windmill,  not  fai  from 
Zwolle;  but  a  neighboring  lord  was  desirous  to  pre¬ 
vent  them,  by  declaring  that  the  wind  in  that  dis¬ 
trict  belonged  to  him.  The  monks,  unwilling  to 
give  up  the  point,  had  recourse  to  the  bishop  of 
Utrecht,  under  whose  jurisdiction  the  province  bad 
continued  since  the  tenth  century.  The  bishop 
highly  incensed  against  the  pretender,  who  wished  * 
to  usurp  his  authority,  alfirmed  that  the  tcind  of  the 
whole  province  belonged  to  him,  and  gave  the  monks 
express  permission  to  erect  a  windmill  wherever 
they  thought  proper. 

Gubtavus  Adolphus  ii  said  “  to  have  died  with  hi, 
sword  ill  his  hand,  the  word  of  command  in  his 
mouth,  and  victory  in  his  imagination.” 

The  Spaniards  do  not  often  pay  hyperbolical  com¬ 
pliments;  but  one  of  their  admired  writers,  speaking 
of  a  lady's  black  eyes,  says  “  they  were  in  mourning 
for  the  murders  she  Lad  committed.” 

A  French  poet  carries  this  image  still  higher  in  a 
little  epigramatic  verse,  on  a  lady  who  had  a  blood¬ 
shot  eye : 

“  O'  let  it  be  taitl  thine  eve  ii  all  red. 

No  longer,  dear  Harriet,  &e  raoodv; 
l^aee  >o  numy  die  by  the  >trolce  of  that  eye. 

No  wonder  the  weapon  ii  bloody.” 

A  certain  Cardinal  was  so  afflicted  with  a  quinsy 
that  he  was  almost  choked ;  and  the  disease  not  being 
conquerable  by  medicines,  his  physicians  left  him  as 
incurable.  His  servants,  minutely  expecting  his 
death,  fell  to  plundering  his  lodgings,  taking  tho 
hangings,  pictures,  statues,  carpets,  cushions,  and 
even  his  robes,  while  he  looked  upon  them,  but 
could  not  reprove  them, being  unable  to  speak.  The 
Cardinal  had  on  ape,  who,  seeing  all  bis  house-mates 
providing  for  themselves,  thought  to  come  infer  his 
share  in  the  dividend,  and  entering  the  chamber, 
employed  himself  very  busily  to  see  what  was  left 
for  him.  Finding  nothing  but  the  Cardinal’s  cap, 
he  clapped  it  on  his  head,  and  frisked  up  and  down, 
as  extremely  pleased  with  his  new  promotion;  at 
which  the  expiring  Cardinal  fell  into  a  very  vehe¬ 
ment  fit  of  laughter,  which  broke  the  quinsy  in  hU 
throat,  and  having  discharged  it  by  vomiting,  reco¬ 
vered  his  health,  and  after  that  his  stolen  goods. 
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POETRY.  ■ _ 

FOR  THi:  ALBA.5V  EiCRITOIR- 

MY  COUNTRY. 

My  country!  who  can  number 
The  hopes  and  anxious  eyes 
Which  turn  to  thee  from  every  land 
Beneath  the  crystal  skies'! 

Thou  art  a  beacon  to  the  brave — 

A  s.ar,  whose  sudden  light 
Has  burst  o’er  every  darkened  wave 
To  lead  the  wanderer  right' 

Thou  art  the  home  of  all  who  roam 
Away  from  blasting  zeal, 

And  the  rest  of  the  oppressed. 

Where  the  lordliog  may  not  deal 
'J'he  dole  of  scon.,  which  men  are  bom 
In  other  climes  to  feel 

Thy  mighty  streams  that  thunder, 

And  shake  thy  forests  round, 

While  o’er  the  moutain's  steepest  side 
They  shape  their  fearless  bound. 

Are  whispers  to  the  avenging  roar 
Thy  peaceful  glens  have  heard. 

When  on  thy  unpolluted  shore 
The  invading  spear  was  reared; 

Thy  foes  have  bought  the  boon  they  sought. 
And  rue  their  bargain  yet. 

And  their  brave  found  their  grave 
Where  the  brave  so  bravely  met,  , 

And  they  who  fled  a  lesson  read 
They  will  not  soon  forget . 

The  olive  and  the  laurel 
Are  bound  upon  the  brow 
Of  the  sage  who  walks  thy  classick  courts. 
And  the  freemen  at  bis  plow- 
And  with  her  tenderest  caress 
The  mother  on  her  knee. 

Awakes  her  infant  to  impress 
The  precepts  of  the  free. 

And  in  his  kind  receptive  mind, 

The  patriot’s  duty  twines 
With  the  plays  of  (he  days 
When  his  morning  meteor  shines. 

And  e’er  the  soul  conceives  the  whole 
Or  half  its  bidden  mines- 

I  love  to  think  upon  thee. 

And  all  that  thou  mayst  be. 

When  blank  oblivion  spreads  his  veil 
In  mercy  over  me. 

It  is  enough  that  thou  art  now 
My  native  land  and  home. 

And  when  triumphant  Time  will  bow 
My  head— then  let  him  come' 

1  then  shall  rest  upon  thy  breast 
In  confidence,  and  trust 
That  the  fame  of  thy  name 
Shall  survive  my  sinking  dust. 

And  stand,  when  all  thy  foes  shall  fall. 

The  EIsipike  or  the  Just! 


No,  when  his  head  was  white  with  years 
"The  warriors  woes  began— 

His  aged  eyes  were  dimm’d  with  tears, 
He  lived  a  poor  old  man; 

And  liberty,  for  which  he  bled. 

Foul  avarice  deny’d — 

Torn  from  his  friends  and  natal  shed. 

He  in  a  dungeon  died- 

My  country!  ’(is  thy  cruel  sluune, 

The  tongue  of  time  shall  tell — 

A  blot  upon  thy  boasted  fame, 

On  wUch  ’tis  pain  to  dwell. 

Well  may  the  foes  to  freedom  spurn 
Our  grateful  songs  of  praise : 
Ingratitude  hath  mark'd  thy  um, 


Warrior  of  other  days ! 
Milford,  Dtl 


MILFORD  B.kRD 


Stpt- 13, 183& 


FOR  THE  AI.BARV  ESCRITOIK- 

INGRATITUDE. 

“Died  in  the  jail  at  Haverhill,  N-  H.  where  he  was  confined 
fora  debt  of  $12,  Mr.  Nosdi  Buzzel,  aged  70;  he  was  a  revolu* 
tionary  soldier,  and  fought  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.” 

Go  mark  the  warrior's  weapon  bright,  • 

That  hangs  in  yonder  hall; 

It  oft  hath  waved  in  freedom's  fight 
And  doomed  the  foe  to  fall : 

That  blade  hath  drunk  the  gushing  gore 
Of  many  a  hero’s  heart, 

And  were  that  arm  as  strong  once  more 
That  shining  sword  would  stait.  . 

But  where  is  he  whose  flaming  eye 
With  vengeful  valour  flash'd. 

When  ranks  on  ranks  were  doom’d  to  die 
And  his  brave  breast  was  gash'd  1 
_  Did  honor  crown  the  hero’s  bead 

W’hen  ceased  the  slonn  of  strifel 
Did  freedom  bind  his  wounds  that  bled 
And  glory  gild  hit  lifcl 


FOR  the  ALBAtll'  ESCRITOIR. 

EXTRACT  FROM  A  MANUSCRIPT  POEM. 

And  in  this  hour,  the  simple  feign 
The  powers  of  air  are  wont  to  range, 

And  sleeping  tinners  come  again. 

With  |M>tency  to  change 
Their  airy  bodies,  for  the  forms 
So  long  debased  and  marr'd  by  worms ! 

And  this  uncouth  and  strange 
Belief  has  taken  deep  root,  even  where 
Science  is  reared  with  tenderest  care-J 

And  1  would  hope,  myself,  that  some 
Whom  death  has  banished  from  our  eye. 

Do  love  us  yet,  and  often  come,— 

Whether  beneath  the  sky 
Of  burning  noon,  or  cooling  eve, — 

To  smile  upon  our  joys,  or  grieve 
When  all  our  comlorts  fly: 

1’es,  1  would  ho|>e  that  all  the  dead 
Who  loved,  still  hover  o'er  our  bead 

Y'e  orbs  of  light!  whose  quiet  reign. 

All  who  have  hearts  for  true  and  deep 
Devotion  own,  may  we  not  feign 
That  while  ye  nightly  keep 
Your  watch  above  our  dreaming  bed, 

}'«  are  the  spirits  of  the  dead. 

Who  hover  o’er  our  sleep 
With  the  same  fervent  love  that  bore 
Its  witness  on  this  gloomy  shore! 

.  Are  yt  not  they,  who  bent  above. 

Our  cradled  slumbers,  when  the  dew 
Of  hope  dropped  from  those  eyes  of  love. 

And  sent  to  heaven  as  true 
And  sinless  prayers  as  angels  raise, 

For  blessings  on  usi  Ye  whose  days 
Were  but  obscure  and  few. 

And  wrung  with  many  a  dire  regret! 

Do  ye  not  watch,  and  love  ns  yet  I 

Ye  do — and  whether  through  the  ray 
Of  midnight  orbs,  or  to  oui  eyes 
Unseen, — whether  by  glare  of  day. 

Or  from  the  darkening  .kies 
Of  sable  evening,— we  are  blessed 
With  the  hope  that  ye  do  not  rest 
Forgetful  of  the  ties 
If  hich  nought  but  cold  reluctant  fate 
Forbids  us  to  reciprocate! 

Shine  on— shine  on,  yc  brilliant  gems' 

Even  ifyc  share  not  in  our  weal, 

'Tis  worth  a  thousand  diadems 
I'o  deem  ye  do,  and  feel 
That  there  arc  those  by  whom  our  lot 
Is  not  unaided  or  forgot! 

It  is  enough  to  heal 

All  the  cold  cankering  hate,  which  sours 
This  too  ungrateful  world  of  ours. 

ANOTHER  EXTRACT. 

The  moon’s  chaste  light  comes  down  so  fair 
And  melting,  on  the  silent  scene, 

1  am  like  one  in  love,  and  sltare 
A  transport,  as  serene 
As  the  fond  suiter  feels,  when  all 
The  smiles  of  his  coy  mistress  tall 
On  him  alone!  How  mean 
Are  all  the  the  noisy  charms  of  day. 

To  what  these  rapturous  hours  display! 


There  are  some  stars  w  hich  never  act; 

Who  nightly  walk  around  the  pole, 

And  shine  like  virtues  w  hich  have  met 
In  some  heroic  soul — 

Those  faithful  virtues,  which  the  wide 
And  nouy  light  of  day  may  hide 
Among  the  slavish  dnle 
Of  public  honours— yet  at  night 
They  are  the  same,  forever  brigbl- 

O  evening!  what  a  type^ esdm 
And  tearful  melanchuly;  when 
Reflection  drops  its  tearful  balm. 

And  all  is  smile  again. 

Thou  hast  been  weeping,  and  thy  tear 
Is  followed  by  a  smile.  How  drear 
Must  be  the  mental  pain 
Which  throbs  in  the  young  heart,  and  jeers 
At  all  the  luzury  of  tears! 

Superficial  knowledge;  pleasure  dearly  pur 
chased :  and  subsistence  at  tbe  will  of  another;  these 
three  things  are  the  disgrace  of  mankind. 

Wise  and  learned  men  seek  not  unattainable 
things,  grieve  not  for  wliat  is  lost,  and  vex  not  them 
selves  in  the  hour  of  danger. 

OAXsEirDAR  OF  OOmiVZnCATZOIVS. 
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ALBANY  TV!»E  FOUNDRY. 

THE  subscriber  continues  his  TYPE  FOUNDRY 

ill  the  city  of  Albany,  at  No.  3  Ucaver-street,  near  the  comei 
of  Suuth-Market-stfeet,  and  is  now  ready  to  receive  orders  for 
Type,  of  all  the  sizes  commonly  used  by  Printers.  He  has  on 
hand  a  large  assortment  of  Newspaper  and  Toy  Book  Cuts, 
cast  in  an  improved  style,  and  lu/t  exhibited  in  the  speciineii 
of  other  fnunilries.  For  sale,  also,  founts  of  Pica,  Small  Pica 
I  Long  Primer,  and  Brevier,  partially  worn  in  sterotvping- 

ALONZO  AV.  KINSLEY. 


Albany,  .August  12. 


ALBANY  BRUSH  IKLAN  ITT  ACTOR  Y 

NORRIS  TARHEEL,  respectfully  inform 

his  friends  and  the  public,  that  he  has  taken  the  stock  and  trade 
of  the  late  H.  Duhkie.  where  may  be  had  at  all  times  an  ex 
tensive  assortment  of  BRUSHES,  TRUNKSand  H.ANDBOX 
ES,of  every  description,  as  low  as  can  he  found  in  the  state 
Said  articles  are  of  his  own  muMufacluring,  and  warranted  ol 
the  first  quality-  All  Factor}'  and  Machiue  Brushes  made  at 
the  shortest  notice. 

C.ASH,  and  the  highest  price,  paid  for  Hog's  Bristles 
at  No.  470  South  Market-street,  three  doors  south  of  the  Mu 
seiim. 

July  22 
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